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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


@ This seems to be an anniversary season for 
things inter-American. April 14, of course, is Pan 
American Day (see “The oas in Action”), while 
April 10 is the tenth anniversary of the oas Pro- 
gram of Technical Cooperation, and April 19 is 
listed as the Day of the Indian. All these dates, and 
May 25 as well, are connected with topics dealt with 
this month. 


@ The article on page 3, “Ten Years of Train- 
ing,” giving the highlights of the Program of Tech- 
nical Cooperation, was prepared by two AMERICAS 
staff members, Flora L. Phelps, who joined the 
staff with this issue, and George C. Compton, with 
information and assistance from the pau Depart- 
ment of Technical Cooperation and other members 
of the Editorial Division. 


@ Miguel Leén-Portilla, who tells abou: the work 
of the Inter-American Indian Instiwwte in “For the 
Oldest Americans,” on page 18, is a Mexican an- 
thropologist and assistant director of the Institute. 
He also teaches in the National University of 
Mexico’s seminar on Nahuatl culture, and is doing 
research on Francisco Hernandez, who collected 
medicinal plants all over Mexico in the sixteenth 
century. 


@ Carlos O. Stoetzer, who delves “Behind the 
May Revolution” (page 33), in the story of the 
beginning of the independence movement in Argen- 
tina in 1810, is an Argentine citizen who took his 
law degree at the University of Freiburg, Germany, 
with a thesis on the concept of Pan Americanism, 
and is now completing his thesis for a Ph.D. at 
Georgetown University, in Washington, on “The 
Influence of European Political Thought in Spanish 
America, 1789-1825.” He is Acting Secretary of the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
and a member of the oas Council Secretariat staff. 
Several other countries have already begun, or will 
soon, celebrations of other events in the Spanish 
American liberation movement of one hundred and 
fifty years ago. 


@ William J. Murtagh, who writes of the struggle 
to save architectural masterpieces, in “Something 
Worth Saving,” on page 8, is an architect and stu- 
dent of art history who has been interested in such 
campaigns since 1952, when he worked on the Na- 
tional Park Service project for the Independence 
Hall section in Philadelphia. He is Assistant to the 
President of the National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation. 


@ On page 14, Hazel O’Hara, who works with the 
International Cooperation Administration in Quito. 
Ecuador, takes us to the unusual “House in Two 


‘Hemispheres,” the Solar Museum on the equator. 


@ This month’s short story, “Perchance to Dream 
...” (page 23) is the second we have printed by 
Rodolfo Vinacua, who has published one book of 
stories and contributes regularly to newspapers and 
magazines in his native Argentina. 
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THE OAS 


IN ACTION 


SEVENTY YEARS TOGETHER 


Pan American Day (April 14) this year begins 
the eighth decade of official inter-American inter- 
national action. Seventy years ago, delegates of 
eighteen American countries—Cuba and Panama 
were not yet independent states, and the Domini- 
can Republic was absent—spent more than six 
months seeing the United States and deliberating 
at the First International Conference of American 
States (1889-90) in Washington. In an action that 
was almost unnoticed at the time, they agreed to 
establish the International Union of American 
Republics and a Commercial Bureau in Washing- 
ton to act for it. This Bureau was to become, in 
1910, the Pan American Union, and the ideas of 
international organization set forth at that First 
Conference were eventually to play a role in the 
development of the League of Nations and United 
Nations, as well as the OAS. 

Actually, the concept of a union of American 
nations had been vigorously proposed at the Con- 
gress of Panama in 1826, called by Simén Bolivar. 
But the “Treaty of Perpetual Union, League, and 
Confederation” signed there by representatives of 
Central America, Mexico, Peru, and Colombia was 
never ratified. 

While at the outset the Commercial Bureau op- 
erated much like a U.S. Government trade office, 
the countries soon entrusted new duties to it and 
it developed a truly international character, with 
a Governing Board—the forerunner of the OAS 
Council—on which all the member countries were 
represented. 

With its new name of Pan American Union and 
its handsome headquarters building, largely do- 
nated by Andrew Carnegie, the international 
agency expanded its functions over the years as 
the American countries entered new agreements 
for peaceful settlement of disputes, juridical re- 
lations, and cultural cooperation. 

A major pillar of the inter-American system, 
tke doctrine that “no state has the right to inter- 
vene in the internal or external affairs of another,” 
was accepted by the United States, along with the 
Latin American republics, in the Convention on 
Rights and Duties of States adopted at the Monte- 
video Conference in 1933, and was spelled out in 
greater detail in a protocol signed at the Buenos 
Aires Conference for the Maintenance of Peace 
three years later. 

World War II saw the development of joint 
action for the defense of the Hemisphere through 
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Meetings of Consultation of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, held at Panama in 1939, Havana 
in 1940, and Rio de Janeiro in 1942. (A fourth 
Meeting of Consultation was held in Washington 
in 1951 and a fifth in Santiago, Chile, last August.) 

The principle of common defense was put into 
treaty form with the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance (Rio, 1947), under which 
“an armed attack by any State against an Ameri- 
can State shall be considered as an attack against 
all the American States. .. .” The Treaty also 
provided for consultation in case of any other fact 
or situation that might endanger the peace of 
America. This provision has been invoked in 
several cases to settle controversies threatening 
peace within the Hemisphere. 

The Organization of American States itself was 
created by the Charter signed at the Ninth Inter- 
American Conference, in Bogota, in 1948. That 
agreement defined the functions of the OAS 
Council; its three organs, the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, Cultural Council, 
and Council of Jurists; the specialized agencies; 
the PAU, which became General Secretariat of 
the OAS; and the Inter-American Conference. 

Since then, OAS activities have expanded in 
many fields, such as the Technical Cooperation 
Program, discussed in the article that follows; the 
Fellowship Program; and atomic energy, with the 
Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission. 

The problems of economic development have 
held the center of the stage in the last few years, 
with the meetings of the special “Committee of 
Twenty-one” and the enunciation of “Operation 
Pan America” by President Kubitschek of Brazil. 
The creation of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, which came to life on December 30, 1959, 
marked an important forward step in this field. 


NEW BUSINESS 


On March 18, the new meeting room of the OAS 
Council was inaugurated, at a special session hon- 
oring visiting Brazilian Foreign Minister Horacio 
Lafer. The room is equipped for simultaneous 
interpretation and has a gallery for the public. 

Foreign Minister Lafer reiterated to the Coun- 
cil his country’s: five-point program for stepped- 
up economic development in Latin America, in- 
cluding expanded financing, preferably through 
the Inter-American Bank; proper prices for Latin 
American products; expanded training of experts; 
and establishment of an inter-American agency 
for technological and productivity research. He 
suggested that a nine-country working party of 
the “Committee of Twenty-one” be convoked as 
soon as possible, so that its recommendations could 
be studied by the full committee and then by the 
Inter-American Conference. The Eleventh Con- 
ference has now been rescheduled for March 1, 
1961, at Quito, Ecuador. 
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TEN YEARS TRAINING 


Technical Cooperat 


Apri 10 marks the tenth anniversary of one of the best 
practical demonstrations of inter-American unity—the 
oas Program of Technical Cooperation (prc). Estab- 
lished and supervised by the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, it is supported by all the twenty-one 
republics and works for all of them. It is one of the major 
routes of attack on the problems of national economic and 
social development. Moreover, it has managed to provide 
extensive services at comparatively small cost—annual 
expenditures have ranged between 1.3 and 1.8 million 
dollars. 

This small miracle is possible because of the nature of 
the program. It works indirectly, developing urgently 
needed skills. The people trained will train still others, 
spreading their precious knowledge wider and wider, to 
produce within each country the corps of specialists who 
must deal with the developmental problems of the most 
rapidly growing section of the world’s population—the 
Latin Americans. Unlike other international and bilateral 
technical programs, this one emphasizes providing the 
training within the Hemisphere at places where conditions 
are akin to those the trainees will find at home. This policy 
also leads to strengthening the local universities or tech- 
nical institutions that provide sites and facilities. 

Education is thus the magic weapon of ptc. At training 
centers located in thirteen American countries, spread 


from Mexico City to Buenos Aires and Santiago, over five 


thousand professionals had received advanced training in 
the newest techniques of their varied specialties by 
September, 1959, and returned to their own countries to 
apply their skills to the solution of problems ranging 
from housing to rural education, from foot-and-mouth 
disease to the production of iron and steel. 

None of those problems is more basic than that of edu- 
cation, starting at the primary level—and, of course, 
teaching up to complex fields of science and technology. 
Fourteen million children of elementry-school age in 


through the OAS 


Latin America have no schools. In rural areas, only one 
child in four goes to school. Before there can be more 
rural schools, there must be more teachers. Many of the 
present teachers must have more training. In 1954, to 
meet this need, pTc opened an Inter-American Rural Edu- 
cation Center to train normal-school teachers selected by 
their own governments to provide leadership in revising 
Band expanding their educational systems. 

The rural schoolteacher in Latin America must be mas- 
™ ter of many more skills than the three R’s. Like the cook 
who would follow the famous recipe for jugged hare that 
begins “First catch a hare ... ,” the rural teacher must 
often get her pupils by persuading the parents to send 
them to school. Farmers’ children are too useful to be 
Mspared from home, and besides, young children belong 
at home, she will be told. But when the school can help 
the whole community, the parents become convinced. 

At Rubio, Venezuela, rural normal-school teachers from 
all Latin American countries are learning how to make the 
rural school the center of village life. The Venezuelan 
Government has provided the center with land, buildings, 
and equipment at the Gervasio Rubio Normal School. 
Here the teachers learn by doing. In addition to the stiff 
schedule of academic courses, they master new techniques 
in the laboratory and in the shop instead of just reading 
about them. The agricultural trainees have practice plots; 
later they will show other teachers how school gardens 
can be used to teach new practices to pupils, and to 
parents who are invited to help. The home-economics 
girls work out new recipes to be taught to the women of 
the: community, a valuable way to improve nutrition 
habits. New reading manuals are prepared, telling stories 
about rural children learning hygiene or domestic arts. 
How to make puppets, how to run a movie projector, how 
to make your own reading aids from everyday materials— 
these are just a few of the many projects the trainees work 
on, and the results are published as training manuals for 
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teachers and as teaching materials for use in rural schools. 

Formal course work is given in administration and 
supervision of education, programs and methods, rural 
sociology and community education, agricultural educa- 
tion, education for home and family life, health education, 
and rural industries. The professors, like the students, 
come from many countries, and are chosen from among 
the top people in their specialties. 

Rubio is in an agricultural area in the Andean foothills. 
in Tachira state, similar to many other sections of Latin 
America. There are seventeen rural schools in the vicinity. 
where the trainees do their practice teaching, and learn 
how to work with adults. Firsthand experience in field 
situations is emphasized. Since the center was established. 
264 people have received training. With the present re- 
vised curriculum, normal-school professors attend for ten 
months, and directors of normal schools and other higher 
educational officials come for a four months’ course. 

A quick survey of the shortages of skilled personnel in 
the American republics produces some sobering thoughts. 
Take agriculture—and these are basically agricultural 
countries. In 1957, according to an FAO survey, there 
were forty-five schools in all Latin America that offered 
advanced training in agriculture, but there were only 153 
agronomists in the area holding Master’s degrees and 29 
with Ph.D.’s. Meanwhile, according to Father Joseph 
Lebret, Colombia alone should be graduating at least two 
thousand agronomists every year for her farming to reach 
a reasonably productive level. 

In 1954, six in every ten thousand inhabitants in Latin 
America were receiving higher education. (For France 
that year, the rate was 35 in ten thousand, for the United 
States, 170 in ten thousand.) But 57 per cent of the Latin 
American graduates that year were doctors or lawyers, 
another large group had followed traditional liberal arts 
courses, and only 12 per cent had specialized in strictly 


Teachers to train rural teachers learn how at Inter-American Rural 
Education Center, Rubio, Venezuela 


technical fields such as agriculture, economics, veterinary 
medicine, industrial chemistry, and so on. 

How many intermediate and advanced technical spe- 
cialists does Latin America need to train today? Dr. Joao 
Gongalves de Souza, director of pTc, figures, at a very 
conservative estimate, 100,000 in the next five years. 
The present rate falls far short of what will be required. 
Apart from the work of the universities, short or long 
specialized courses, some sponsored nationally and some 


internationally, including the OAs, UN, and ICA programs, 


are giving training to around five thousand each year. 


The oas program itself is gathering momentum, and fa 
a 


the efforts of pTc are backed by other OAs activities— 
direct technical assistance, the oas Fellowship Program, 
and fellowships provided by the Leo S. Rowe Fund, and 
will soon receive further stimulus through the new Profes- 


Experiment with low-cost building materials at Housing Center in Bogota, Colombia. Center is now permanent field division of PAU 
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sorship Program, which will encourage exchange of spe- 
cialists among universities. 

Seventeen specific projects of varying duration have 
been operated by PTc since its inception. Eight of these 
are going on in 1960, including two that were in the first 
group started in 1951, the one entitled Technical Train- 
ing for the Improvement of Agriculture and Rural Life, 
and the Pan American Foot-and-Mouth Disease Center. 

The agriculture project has its headquarters in San 
José, Costa Rica, since it is run by the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences. Regional offices are in 
Havana, Cuba, for the Central American and Caribbean 
area, including Panama and the United States; in Lima, 
Peru, for the Andean countries of northern South Amer- 
ica; and in Montevideo, Uruguay, for southern South 
America. 


Agronomists from other countries check Mexican experiment on 
potato seed as part of OAS technical program for agriculture 

Training is provided through international, national, 
and regional courses and through meetings and seminars; 
advisory services are also made available to governments 
for strengthening national agencies. 

The instruction is on a university level, intended to 
provide courses that are not available at many of the 
national educational centers. Running from four to eight 
weeks, they are given in varying subjects in different 
years, for people who will have to deal with farm prob- 
lems, most often in government agencies or universities. 
Topics covered range from specific questions of horticul- 
ture, water management and irrigation, and farm eco- 
nomics to rural home services to teach and demonstrate 
home economics, sanitation, and nutrition and to the 
philosophy and planning of agricultural extension work. 

Demonstration areas in each region give the students 
achance to apply what they learn to a practical, human 
situation in the local communities. Formation of young 
farmers’ clubs on the 4-H pattern is one method that has 
proved very successful for getting new techniques across 
—the parents are often won over by the children’s success 
in raising a prize-winning steer or fine vegetables. Here 
too, the project specialists conduct research on problems 


typical of the region. The results are given wide circula- 
tion and incorporated in the course procedure. 

This has been the largest single project in the program, 
from the standpoint of both its share in the budget and 
the number of people trained—3,873 through September 
1959. 

The Foot-and-Mouth Disease Center at Sio Bento, near 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, conducts research and training 
and provides laboratory analysis and advice to national 
authorities on prevention, control, or eradication of this 
disease, which has caused devastating losses to cattle 
raisers in many areas in the past. Hemisphere-wide eradi- 
cation is the ultimate goal. Scientific defenses on an inter- 
national scale are essential to prevent spread of the virus, 
which, of course, is undaunted by national boundary lines. | 
As a result of its work on the problem in Colombia, Ecua- 


Learning operation of modern farm machinery is part of the 
course for rural normal-school teachers 

dor, Panama, and Venezuela, the center was asked to 
coordinate inter-country programs for three border areas 
and assist in planning the national drives, in this major 
regional campaign to eliminate the scourge from northern 
South America. 

On the research front, the center has perfected time- 
saving techniques so that it can make a rapid diagnosis 
of tissues, sent’ to it from anywhere in South America, 
from animals suspected of having this or some similar 
infection. Studies aimed at perfecting commercially prac- 
tical vaccines, using chicken embryos or small laboratory | 
animals as the production medium, are continuing. This 
is of great potential value, since the older method of using | 
susceptible cattle to provide the virus needed for vaccine 
is cumbersome and expensive, and might exhaust avail- | “a 

| 


able supplies of suitable cows in meeting a major outbreak 
of the disease. 

Brief, intensive training courses are generally limited 
to graduate veterinarians, although directors of livestock 
production and other high agricultural officials have been 
invited to participate in some seminars. The facilities have | 
also been made available for more advanced training or | 
research on an individual basis in a number of cases. 
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People who have received professional training at this 
center now head the national foot-and-mouth disease 
laboratories or field programs in the United States, 
Mexico, Costa Rica, Colombia, Brazil, Argentina, Ecua- 
dor, and Guatemala, and every country in the Hemisphere 
has at least one veterinarian schooled in the application of 
the plan of action, devised by the center, to be followed 
in case of an outbreak of the disease. 

The first of two training courses in control of zoonoses 
—diseases of animals that are transmissible to other ani- 
mals or man—was given last year, for twenty veterinari- 
ans, doctors, and public-health officials, at the Pan Ameri- 
can Health Organization’s center for the study of these 
diseases, located at Azul, Argentina. Special attention was 
given to tuberculosis, brucellosis, and streptococcosis. 

The Inter-American Housing and Planning Center 
(cinvA) in Bogota, Colombia, was established in 1952 
as a PTC project and was made a permanent field division 
of the pau in 1959. A general course in housing and 
community planning, for graduates in anthropology, 
agronomy, architecture, economics, engineering, law, 


Course in public-health techniques has been part of training 
program at Rubio center 


sociology, social work, and teaching, gives the trainees 
an opportunity to exchange professional information 
from varied fields, and to examine the housing situation 
in each other’s countries. Later, interprofessional teams 
carry out field projects on practical problems. 

In 1957, an urban renewal project was planned and 
executed in Siloé, a slum district with 25,000 inhabitants, 
in the city of Cali. After a careful survey of the com- 
munity, the first step was to get the cooperation of the 
people living there. The students consulted the local 
authorities and met informally with groups of the slum- 
dwellers. Together they decided which community prob- 
lems were most urgent, and made plans to work on them. 
The people wanted good drinking water, a sewage system, 
garbage collection, better roads, improved schools, more 
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PTC center at Séo Bento, Brazil, fights foot-and-mouth disease by 
research, training, and diagnostic service 

adequate houses, and erosion control. They were also 
concerned about the lack of community spirit. Many, be- 
cause of their depressed economic situation, were distrust. 
ful of the authorities and outsiders, and initially apathetic 
or skeptical toward improvement projects. But there was 
a small group of leaders who had shown great interest in 
improving their neighborhood. Through them, neighbor. 
hood committees were formed to arouse community inter- 
est and to organize working parties. Demonstration proj- 
ects were carried out, and local enthusiasm grew. The 
first project transformed a deeply eroded path on a steep 
hillside into a stone-paved walkway, with terraces and 
steps. Other projects followed, as the local committees 
began to take over responsibility. The cINVA students 
returned to Siloé for their 1958 field session, and con- 
tinued to help the local people. Recommendations for 
housing and public works programs in Siloé were made to 
the Municipality of Cali. In addition, the medical and 
architecture schools of the University of Valle and the 
Cali School of Social Service have been interested in Siloé 
as a place to carry out field training projects for their 
students. 

On request, cinvA has also organized special courses 
in rural housing to be given in other countries. Its con- 
sultant services have been used by many countries, and 
it has sponsored inter-American seminars and technical 


meetings. Research continues to be one of its major fune-@ 


tions. Studies have produced designs for low-cost houses 
and for houses suited to humid tropical areas and inexpen- 
sive building materials have been developed. The Cinva- 
Ram, a hand press for making construction blocks from 


fourteen parts of soil to one of cement or two of lime,@ 


without baking, was invented by one of the center’s engi 
neers. It is now being marketed by Ibec Housing Corpora 
tion of New York, and it is expected to be a boon to do-it 
yourself and aided-self-help builders. Other fields in which 
the center works include city planning and the human 
factors in slum-clearance programs. 

Chile has long had good facilities for economic studies. 
So the Inter-American Training Center for Economic and 
Financial Statistics was therefore located at the University 
of Chile, in Santiago, when it was established in 1953. 
Since then, students from every American nation have 
received fellowships from the oas for the one-year coursé 
and some have been sponsored by their own countries and 
other agencies; in all, 293 have been trained. 

The Inter American Training Course in the Planning 
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and Administration of Social Welfare Programs was ini- 
tiated in Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1958, with a 
national seminar. Fellowships for twenty-six students 
from the member states were awarded for the three 
months’ course last year, to be repeated this year and next. 

In Mexico City, one of the foremost centers of the 
anthropological world today, thirty-six fellows are study- 

’ ing applied social sciences. Classes are held at the Na- 
fm tional School of Anthropology and History. Four months 
mm a year, the students go to the field in small groups. Under 
the personal supervision of a well-kncwn anthropologist, 


7 they learn field methods and do research. Three students 

are investigating the social organization of irrigation 
Iso systems of the towns in the Valley of Teotihuacan; others 
be | are observing cultural changes accompanying industrial 
st- | development in Irolo, north of Mexico City; a large re- 
te | search project, in which all the students have been doing 


guided research, is studying the newly evolving middle 
class in Mexico City. 

Four-month courses in business administration have 
€- | been initiated in Sao Paulo, Brazil, where forty students 
each year will study at the Getulio Vargas Foundation. 
And in Rio de Janeiro, since 1954, over two hundred have 
€P | been learning how to evaluate the natural resources of 


their countries. Geology, forestry, soil science, and hy- 
drology are taught here, as well as courses in economics, 
cartography and photointerpretation. South American 
countries are rich in natural resources, but until they are 
able to locate, exploit, and manage their resources scien- 
tifically, they find themselves in the position of the 
“beggar seated in a chair of silver,” as at least one coun- 
try has been described. The government of Brazil has 
agreed to take over responsibility for this training. 

The oas Program of Technical Cooperation is a 
changing and growing organism. Most of the projects are 
planned for limited duration. As they are completed, or 
taken over by the host country or sponsoring specialized 
agency, funds become available for new endeavors. Those 
already ended, such as the workshops on the teaching of 
communicable-disease nursing (Guatemala City, 1951- 
53) and on the administration of children’s services 
(Montevideo, Uruguay, 1952-56), are still having their 
healthful effects, through the continued efforts at home of 
the people they trained and workshops they have organ- 
ized on the national level. The effectiveness of the seminar 
on basic problems of iron and steel production (Buenos 
Aires, 1959) was demonstrated in another way, when 
eighteen participants received oas fellowships to study 
metallurgy for a year at the University of Pittsburgh. 
In new projects that are being drawn up, there is a grow- 
ing emphasis on joint sponsorship, involving UN and 
national agencies along with the oas. 

Dr. Gongalves de Souza recently reported to the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council on the program’s 
achievements and problems. He declared that, limited as 
its experience has been, it has already been a positive 
help to the countries’ development. Trained manpower has 
been called the only indispensable factor in building 
strong national economies, and the training needs of Latin 
America of course require efforts on a much wider scope 
than pTc’s alone. Dr. Goncalves de Souza, visiting the 
member countries and training centers, found growing 
interest, on the part of the press and technical institutions 
as well as the governments, in the program. But he de- 
clared that it is essential to increase its financial resources 
and put the financing on a basis that will allow advance 
knowledge of how much money will be available for the 
projects. He called for an annual budget of at least two 
million dollars, and warned that potential funds had been 
lost in the past. (The United States agrees to pay 70 
per cent of the total contributions to the special fund for 
the program; but if the other countries do not come 
through with their full share of the budgeted amount, 
what is available for spending falls short of the goal.) He 
also urged that an over-all review of the program’s opera- 
tion to date be made, along with an evaluation of the 
universities and specialized training centers in the mem- 
ber .states, that new priorities for the future be estab- 
lished, and that a meeting of experts and directors of 
technical cooperation and assistance programs be held 
before the Eleventh Inter-American Conference. The 
Economic and Social Council has planned such a meet- 
ing for June 6 to 10 at the PAU. 

As far as PTC is concerned, work has just begun. Be 


Tapping a hot furnace at Brazilian steel plant. 7 
PTC offered seminar in basic problems of iron 
and steel production 
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The National Trust and Our Heritage 


WILLIAM J. 


Across THE UNITED StArTEs, new parking lots, shopping 
centers, superhighways, and sprawling suburbs are daily 
taking unnecessary toll of the national heritage of archi- 
tecturally fine and historically important buildings. At 
least one fourth of the finest historical and architectural 
monuments known to have existed in the country in 1941 
have been destroyed in one way or another since that date. 

The devastation wrought by two wars in Europe, cou- 
pled with a growing awareness of their own roots, had 
made many of our citizens treasure the traditions that 
have been built up in this country over several centuries, 
and this postwar phenomenon stimulated them to do their 
best to stem the tide of destruction. In 1949, Congress 
chartered a private, non-profit organization with this as 
its purpose—the National Trust for Historic Preservation. 

Working closely with local groups, the Trust has fought 
hard. The record shows both victories and defeats. 

On the winning side are these cases: 

Two years ago, the U. S. Mint in San Francisco, a sig- 
nificant architectural example of the classical tradition, 
dating from 1874, was threatened. The General Services 
Administration wanted to declare it surplus and let it 
be torn down for a private parking lot. But, after inter- 
vention by local citizens and the Trust, the Secretary of 
the Interior certified it as a building of national interest, 
and it was saved. The National Park Service will have its 
western headquarters there, and other rooms will be 
available for exhibitions and local uses. 

At McKendree College at Lebanon, Illinois, the oldest 
college in the country continuously run by the Methodist 
Church, a new president misjudged alumni sentiment and 
ordered the old chapel (c. 1850) razed. The steeple, in 
fact, was ripped off. But a college committee, backed by 
letters from the Trust to the college president and direc- 
tors and Congress, won a year’s stay of execution. The 
alumni were given a chance to raise $100,000 for restora- 
tion of the time-worn structure, valued both as an example 
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of late classical, semi-Victorian architecture and for its 
importance to the Methodists. The alumni rallied to the 
cause, and the building was saved, to be used both as a 
chapel and for classrooms. 

A twentieth-century architectural monument, Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s famous Robie House in Chicago (1908), 
was slated for destruction by the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. The American Institute of Architects, the Trust, 
and others protested. The building was bought by Wik 
liam Zeckendorf, who is using it as offices for an urban re 
development program. He has agreed to turn it over to the 
National Trust or other non-profit organization for use as 
a library and museum of architecture and city planning. 

When New Orleans decided to build its new civic cen 
ter, the mid-nineteenth-century City Hall designed by@ 
Gallier was doomed, but intervention gave it a new lease 
on life. Unless a suitable arrangement for its future use} 
is worked out, however, it may face danger again. 

Some of the defeats have come about at the hands of 
people who should appreciate historical and architectural 
value. The current extension of the East Front of the U.S. 
Capitol, over the protest of many citizen’s groups, will 
gain thirty-two and a half feet of space, at a cost of over 
ten million dollars and the loss of the magnificent 1824 
facade. 

The Hayne Building in Philadelphia (c. 1840), a proto- 
skyscraper, significant as the forerunner of the only dis- 
tinctive architectural development to originate in this 
country, was destroyed by the Interior Department when 
it created the Independence Historical Park there. It was 
deemed out of place in that eighteenth-century setting and 
architectural value lost out to the historical. d 

In the case of the Harral-Wheeler House in Bridgeport] 
Connecticut, a Gothic Revival mansion designed bya 
Andrew Jackson Davis in 1846, the mayor had promised 
during the election campaign to save the building, whieh 
had been bequeathed to the city for use as a library of 


Deteriorating Chicago Auditorium, built mm 
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Robie House, a landmark in Frank Lloyd Wright's work, was saved by William Zeckendorf from destruction by Chicago Theological Seminary 


Shadows-on-the-Teche, one of the finest Louisiana plantation 
houses, was bequeathed to National Trust, will become museum 


museum. Once elected, he had it torn down to provide a 
site for a new city hall, despite picketing citizens. 

An 1850-vintage Italian villa on the campus of Stevens 
Institute of Technology in Hoboken, New Jersey, “Stevens” 
Castle,” was demolished at the wish of the president and 
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trustees despite a unanimous resolution of the state legis- 
lature asking its preservation. On the whole, colleges and 
universities, with the pressures for expansion and mod- 
ernization of facilities they are under, have not had a 
particularly good record in this matter. 

The National Trust has even exerted what influence it 
could on behalf of imperiled important buildings abroad. 
It cabled an appeal to the East German Government when 
plans were announced to dynamite the Potsdam Palace 
outside Berlin; the outcome of that crisis is still unknown. 
It joined many others in an attempt, this time successful, 
to save the Villa Savoy at Pouissy-sur-Seine, France, a 


Le Corbusier house dating from about 1929, one of the ° 


earliest examples of construction with piloti supports. The 
building is now protected by law. 

The National Trust, which is supported entirely by 
private gifts, dues, and grants, has both individual and 
organizational members. The latter include business cor- 
porations and non-profit societies ranging from the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects to small local historical societies 
and neighborhood groups interested in local preservation 
programs. The Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association, for 
example, concentrates its attention on the house and 
estate of George Washington, which it keeps open for the 
public. The Beacon Hill Associates, in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, are interested in the preservation of an entire 
neighborhood of fine houses around the State House in 
that city. 

The Trust itself owns and operates historic properties 
in various parts of the country, received by bequest or 
other means. It never buys such properties, and it only 
accepts them when an endowment or other provision will 
take care of their maintenance. 
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Woodlawn Plantation, a National Trust property near 
Mount Vernon, was part of George Washington’s original 
estate. He gave the land as a wedding present to his ward 
Nelly Custis, Martha Washington’s granddaughter, when 
she married his nephew Major Lawrence Lewis, on Wash- 
ington’s last birthday, in 1799. The imposing house was 
built shortly thereafter. 

In Washington, the Trust owns the Decatur House on 
Lafayette Square, built for Commodore Stephen Decatur 
in 1818; the house of Woodrow Wilson, given by his 
widow, who will continue to occupy it during her lifetime; 
and a substantial part of the group of buildings and shops 
preserved as Historic Georgetown, Inc. 

The Wayside Inn at South Sudbury, Massachusetts, 
famous as the setting for Longfellow’s tales, dates from 
the end of the seventeenth century, with later additions. 
In 1923 it was purchased for preservation by Henry Ford. 
After a damaging fire in 1955, the Ford Foundation made 
a grant to the Trust for restoration and endowment. The 
building is used both as a museum and as a modern inn, 
with dining rooms and bedrooms replacing some of the 
additions that were burned down. 

Casa Amnesti, an adobe structure with overhanging 
balconies, is a fine example of the Monterrey, California, 
style of architecture, and of an historical building that 
thrives without an endowment or financial help from the 
Trust, which owns it. It is operated by a private club, 
which opens it to the public two afternoons a week. 

The Trust’s latest acquisition is Shadows-on-the Teche, 


Iron facade of St. Louis building (c. 1849) was fireproof structural 
element. Dismantled in 1939, most of these fronts were thrown 

in river. This and picture of Robie House on opposite page are 
from Museum of Modern Art exhibition Architecture Worth Saving 


a fine plantation house, dating from the 1830’s, in New 
Iberia, Louisiana. It was bequeathed by its late owner, 
Weeks Hall, who stinted himself to provide an endowment 
to go with it. 

In addition to using its influence to save threatened 
buildings, the Trust provides advice and information on 
preservation and restoration problems, to members or 
non-members. For example, it helped local people organ- 
ize and plan the activities of Historic Annapolis, Inc., an 
agency interested in revitalizing the eighteenth-century 
port of Maryland’s state capital. 

Special educational programs bring visiting experts to 
communities for intensive two- or three-day courses in 
preservation techniques. In the summer of 1959, in col- 


Home of Commodore Stephen Decatur in Washington is 
maintained by National Trust as record of changing tastes since 
it was built in 1818 


laboration with Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia, the Trust 
started a six-week graduate seminar designed to show 
selected students the possibilities and problems of a 
career in this field. 

The Trust also publishes the only magazine in the coun- 
try devoted to its special interest, “Historic Preserva- 
tion,” and it markets a line of documentary wallpapers, 
fabrics, and paints reproducing those in its historic 
buildings. 

Earlier preservation efforts in the United States can 
be traced back to 1850, when the Hasbrouck House, which 
had been built in 1727 at Newburgh, New York, and 
which had once served as headquarters of General George 
Washington, opened its doors to the public as America’s 
first historic house museum. It was in 1858 that the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, led by North 
Carolinian Ann Pamela Cunningham, acquired Mount 
Vernon, after the Federal Government and the Common- 
wealth of Virginia had refused it, and began to restore 
and furnish the structure for public display. 

By 1895, twenty historic houses were open to the 
public. Fifty years later, there were nearly one thousand. 
The Federal Government had adopted a policy of preserv- 
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ing historic structures that belonged to it in 1906, and in 
1933 the National Park Service got control of such prop- 
erties. Two years later, federal action for preservation in 
the public interest was made possible for privately owned 
buildings as well. 

In many other countries private organizations and gov- 
ernments are protecting the monuments of their historical 
heritage. The American National Trust maintains a close 
relationship with the English National Trust, and similar 
groups in Scotland and Ireland. Within the last several 
years National Trusts have also been created in Australia 
and New Zealand. France has two organizations, “La 
Demeure Historique” and “Les Vieilles Maisons Fran- 
caises,” which act in different capacities but with the same 
aims. In Rome, Italy, an international conservation center 
sponsored by UNESCO has just appointed its first director. 

In Latin American countries, interest in preserving the 
monuments of Spanish, Portuguese, and Indian forebears 
has been so strong that many governments have taken the 


Local citizens marched to protest announced destruction of 
Harral-Wheeler house in Bridgeport, Connecticut. Bulldozer and 
wreckers gave mayor's answer (right) 


leadership by setting up special agencies. In Mexico, the 
National Institute of Anthropology and History, which 
is a part of the Secretariat of Public Education, has super- 
vision over some five hundred monuments of the national 
artistic patrimony. It owns the famous archaeological 
sites of Teotihuacan, Monte Alban, Chichén-Itza, in fact 
all the major Indian monuments. Among the colonial 
monuments that it owns or supervises are the Churubusco 
and Acolman convents in the Valley of Mexico, the Colo- 
nial Museum in Querétaro, the Guadalupe fort in Puebla, 
and the home of Benito Juarez in Oaxaca. 

The Institute also has charge of any monuments owned 
privately, by individuals or by institutions, including the 
Church. Not only does it see that these monuments are 
preserved; it is also legally empowered to prevent the 
private owners from making changes that would alter 
the character of the structures. Picturesque colonial sec- 
tions of towns in Oaxaca, Michoacan, Campeche, and 
many other states may not be disfigured by posters, filling 
stations, or other modern anachronisms. Earlier Mexican 
governments have engaged in this work since the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and some work was done by 
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the colonial government in the eighteenth century. There 
are similar government agencies in Brazil, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Peru, and elsewhere. 

Historical buildings, of course, can make history come 
alive to the school child or the adult visitors, in vivid 
pictures of how their ancestors worked and lived. But 
they can also be an economic asset, bringing tourist 
money into a community. The Chamber of Commerce 
has pointed out that if a community “can attract a couple 
of dozen tourists a day throughout the year, it would be 
economically comparable to acquiring a new manufac. 
turing industry with an annual payroll of $100,000.” 

So the local businessman, who is usually all too ready 
to destroy what seems to him to be a worthless vestige of 
the past, may be condemning in the name of “progress” 
something that could mean profits. 

The value of saving entire historic neighborhoods in 
cities is being recognized in the United States. Nineteen 
American cities have laws protecting historic districts, 
Beacon Hill of Boston, Massachusetts, and the Vieux 
Carré in New Orleans, Louisiana, are only two of the 
more famous ones. In the District of Columbia there is 
fashionable Georgetown. The usual procedure creates an 
architectural board of review which must approve any 


. changes on building exteriors within the protected area. 


Such legislation ultimately develops the area into a very 
desirable place in which to live and one in which property 
values rise perceptibly. 

The isolated historic building, however, is all too often 
lost when an old section of a city is reclaimed. Bulldozers 
and wreckers sweep the area clean, and soon it has been 
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Captain Barnes house (above) in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 


built in 1807 by Samuel Chauncey, was chopped down to gas 
station (below) in 1937 


covered by a completely new planned community. But 
little by little city planners and urban redevelopers are 
becoming aware of the value of keeping historic struc- 
tures in the redeveloped city. Buildings with the indefin- 
able patina which only age can lay upon them are 
consequently being saved. In many instances they act as 
the focal point of a vista, or as a foil against which the 
smooth glass surfaces of the twentieth century aesthetic 
can play. The historic building can intensify the flavor 
of the newly redeveloped city and its architecture. 

Historic structures need not necessarily always be made 
into museums. Often they can be adapted to a twentieth- 
century use in a way that is appropriate to their archi- 
tectural qualities. In many American cities, eighteenth- 
and early nineteenth-century buildings of outstanding 
merit are being used by insurance companies, women’s 
clubs, and rhen’s organizations of various types. Whether 
it is to have a new use or is to become a historic house 
museum determines the way a preserved building will 
be refitted. There are several possible courses, and it 
would be well to differentiate between them. 

A “reconstruction” is a full-scale model or reproduction 
of a building that had completely disappeared. The Gov- 
emor’s Palace at Williamsburg, Virginia, is one such. 
The term “restoration” is applied to a building when the 
miscellaneous additions acquired over the centuries, of 
little architectural merit or character, are removed. The 
structure is taken back to its original form as its builders 
would have known it. A “preservation” is the name ap- 
plied to a structure that has come down to us with its 
form essentially unchanged. To present such a building 


to the public, only a paint-up, fix-up campaign is needed. 
“Reconciliation” is a professional term, applied to a build- 
ing that is allowed to keep the accumulation of a long and 
illustrious life, and is presented to the public as a record 
of continuing history rather than of a specific point in 
time. 

A prime example of a reconciliation is the Trust’s 
Decatur House in Washington, designed by one of Ameri- 
ca’s best architects of the early nineteenth century, Benja- 
min Henry Latrobe. Decatur occupied the building only 
a few short months before his death. After that it was 
occupied by a number of prominent figures in the political 
life of the United States, and also served as the Russian 
and French Embassies. In the second half of the nine- 
teenth century its interiors were somewhat changed to 
conform to the tastes of the time. Murals were painted 
on the ceilings and furniture of the period was put in 
the drawing rooms. 

When the National Trust acquired this property several 
years ago, it merely removed a few superfluous objects 
within the house and opened the building to show an 
admiring public approximately one hundred and fifty 
years of American history rather than only the period 
of its builder, Stephen Decatur. It is used by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Secretary of State for enter- 
tainment of official visitors. 

Along with English, French, and German influences, 
Hispanic culture vigorously survives in the United States, 
and has given the country some of its most cherished 
architectural monuments. The Governor’s Palace in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, is the oldest public building in the 
country. Used as the official residence of Spanish, Mexi- 
can and U. S. territorial governors from 1610 to 1907, 
since 1909 it has been a state museum of colonial and 
territorial life. 

There are encouraging examples of new interest in pre- 
serving this heritage. In California, whose twenty-one 
missions, including San Antonio de Padua, Santa Bar- 
bara, and San Juan Capistrano, are visited by thousands 
annually, a Heritage Council has recently been formed 
to help save some of the lesser-known early structures in 
the area. In Saint Augustine, Florida, a new citizens com- 
mission has recently been formed, with $150,000 in state 
funds, to define an old and historic district within the 
oldest area of this city so that it may be preserved by law. 

Important historic sites in San Juan, Puerto Rico, in- 
clude the Spanish forts of El Morro, San Cristébal, and 
El Canuelo, the city walls, and the Casa Blanca. Local 
groups such as the Institute of Puerto Rican Culture and 
the Society for the Development and Conservation of San 
Juan have long been active in fostering preservation and 
renewal of the old city. A new program has been started 
to restore that district, San Juan Antiguo, as a desirable 
living quarter. Taxes will be forgiven for ten years for 
those who refurbish and restore the old houses. 

But the thud of the swinging steel ball and the grinding 
rush of the bulldozers still threaten to drown out the 
sounds of progress in the preservation of our historic 
and architectural heritage. It is a struggle that we can 
never afford to consider won. @e 
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Solar Museum on the Equator 


HAZEL O’HARA 


Every TOURIST who reaches Quito, the capital of Ecuador, 
goes out to the Equatorial Line Monument to pay his 
respects to the equator, which takes its invisible presence 
across the land about fifteen miles north of the city. The 
country, of course, takes its name from the line, much to 
the disapproval of scholarly citizens who believe it might 
more fittingly have been named after the Quitus. After 
all, those Indian progenitors were making accurate meas- 
urements of solar phenomena long before the Incas ar- 
rived here on their conquering way. Ecuador it is, how- 
ever, and the Quitus must be content to be remembered 
in the name of the capital. 

The monument is an obelisk bearing the legend “Lati- 
tude 0°0’0”,” honoring Charles Marie de La Condamine 
and his French expedition that made a survey here in 
1735 to locate the exact equatorial line, measure an are 
of the meridian, and determine from this the true dimen- 
sions of the earth. The northern tourist who has his pic- 
ture taken here in a big straw hat in December will have 
a nice Christmas card for his snowbound friends at home. 
But if it is an overcast day of dust-whirling wind, he may 
find it chilly even here, at an altitude of 7,970 feet. On 
such a day the local Indians themselves will be bent 
figures as they cross the drab scene, brightened only by 
the women’s colorful skirts. The gritty, sepia setting is in 
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sharp contrast to the cheerful greenery of Quito’s hill- 
sides. In these high inter-Andean valleys, the lower ones 
have higher temperatures but less rainfall. Quito, at 9,250 
feet, receives forty-three inches of rain annually, while 
the little town of San Antonio de Pichincha near the 
Monument, 1,280 feet lower, has only sixteen inches. 

But if the tourist is out there on a Sunday, he will do 
well to go on to an odd-shaped building only a short 
distance away, due east. This is the Solar Museum created 
five years ago by Luciano Andrade Marin, a professor 
of geography and climatology at the University of 
Quito, as a demonstration in astronomic geography, par- 
ticularly for the many Ecuadorans he finds guilty of 
heretical confusion about the famous invisible line and 
related phenomena. Some, for example, have the idea that 
the sun is directly over head at noon every day at the 
equator, when in reality this happens only twice a year, 
at the equinoxes, its ecliptic course taking the sun north 
or south between times to bring well-defined summers 
and winters to the higher latitudes. Many confuse the 
earthly and celestial equators, which appear to meet at the 
horizon here. He compares Ecuadorans suffering from 
such basic misconceptions to New Yorkers who are not 
sure whether the Brooklyn Bridge spans the St. Lawrence. 

The idea of an obelisk, a single point, to mark the great 
line about the waist of our globe went against the grain 
of Professor Andrade’s scientific mind. Even such in- 
nocent deceptions as calling the road from San Antonio de 
Pichincha to the Monument Avenida Equinoccial, when 
it actually makes a 45-degree angle to the equator, upset 
him. So he placed his museum at another point on the 
true equator, and you can line yourself up with it by 


Rear view of T-shaped museum near Quito, looking along equator. 
Adequate heat and light are provided by the sun itself 


sighting on the museum and the obelisk. 

The small building he constructed is a miniature copy 
of the T-shaped tola (or tula) of the Quitus. These struc- 
tures, which the Quitus were putting up with fine stone- 
work when Charlemagne was a boy, were mausoleums 
one thousand feet long, placed side by side in an east- 
west direction. The equator runs down the stem of the T 
in the Professor’s model. He believes the T-shape may 
have been one of man’s earliest symbols for the universe 
and the divinity. For comparison with his photographs 
and models of tolas, he has pictures of similar structures 
in the Egyptian Valley of the Kings. Professor Andrade 
spends every Sunday and some Saturdays here, instruct- 
ing his visitors in the mysteries of the universe. 

This museum is no instrument of astronomic precision 
but a practical teaching tool that takes full advantage of 
its location. There are two entrances, marked Northern 
Hemisphere and Southern Hemisphere, in the crossarm 
of the T. The great seasonal phenomena that occur during 
the year throughout the planet can be seen here on a 
small scale. Thanks to the shadow cast seasonally north 
or south by the building, plants in the garden patches at 
either end bloom according to the schedules of their 
respective hemispheres. When I visited the place in 
August, I saw moss roses and other summer flowers 
blooming in the bed at the northern end, while on the 
other side the plants were taking their winter rest. At 
the sundial, I placed my hand on hot stone in the North- 
ern Hemisphere and on cold stone in the shadow on the 
southern side. Everyone checks his watch at the solar 
chronometer in the garden. Nearby is a model of the 
upright cylinders used by the Quitus to determine pre- 


A visitor scans legend on the Equatorial Monument— 
LATITUDE 0°0'0" 
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Sundial on the Equator needs two faces—half the year the sun is 
to the north, half the year to the south 


Small model of cylinder used by the Quitus in making accurate 
determination of the equinoxes 


Solar chronometer, which tells exact noon, belonged to La 
Condamine, has been in Professor Andrade’s family since 1735 


At the equinoxes, sun shines through skylight directly on equators 
of the earth and of globe suspended by its poles 
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cisely the days of the equinoxes. At noon on those two 
days, no shadow darkens the depths or falls on the outside 
of the cylinder. At those same moments, which come 
around March 21 and September 21, the whole Museum 
is bathed in the direct light of the sun, and the only touch 
of shadow falls from the protruding features of the Quitu 
effigy of the sun on the fagade—a figure that represents 
a tranquil, enigmatic, and paternal god. 

Within the building on these days, in the morning and 
afternoon, the shadow of the cord that hangs from the 
skylight is projected straight along the equatorial line 
painted on the floor. The terrestrial globe hanging above 
that line “on its side” demonstrates the correct way of 
placing a teaching globe in Ecuador, where, as the Profes- 
sor says, “we always have the equator beneath our feet 
and the celestial equator above our heads.” The maps, 
globes, and models take a good bit of studying by those 
of us who understood celestial phenomena better when 
we were in sixth grade than we do today. 

There are also displays about the cult of the sun, wor- 
shipped in these highlands before the coming of the 
Spaniards. The festival of Inti-Laymi at the (Southern 
Hemisphere) winter solstice in June was the greatest 
ceremony of all in the Inca capital, Cuzco, for the people 
regarded the Inca as the son of the Sun. The term, from 
inti (sun) and laymi (skein), according to the Professor, 
was derived from the skeinlike pattern of the sun’s path. 
and the dancers’ choreography carried them through a 
succession of figure-eights. The dance, now known as Inti- 
Raymi, is still put on for tourists in Cuzco. No one knows 
what echoes it evokes in the minds of the Indians. 

Christianity provided Saints for the special times of 
the year, and the festival of St. John the Baptist falls close 
to the June solstice. The horizon, Professor Andrade told 
me, cuts through the constellation Aquarius at that time. 
separating the head from the body, and he suggested that 
perhaps the horizon was viewed as the platter on which 
St. John’s head was borne. The Eve of St. John is cele- 
brated with bonfires in much of South America, while at 
the time of our winter solstice in the Northern Hemisphere 
we have our lighted Christmas trees. The Jewish Feast of 
the Lights also comes when the sun is approaching its 
farthest point away from us northerners on its yearly 
course. Perhaps in our year’s-end festivities there is a 
survival or reappearance of the homeopathic magic of 
ancient man, lighting fires to encourage the sun to turn 
and start back. 

Professor Andrade comes from a public-minded family. 
His father was provisional president of Ecuador in 1911 
and his brother was a recent mayor of Quito. He himself 
studied medicine at the University of California, but re- 
turned to Ecuador before completing the course, to 
become a natural scientist. 

There is something reassuring about this little museum 
and garden in the dusty countryside eight thousand feet 
above sea level and the man in the straw hat who spends 
his Sundays there for the edification of visitors. He took 
on this job for love of the universe and its ways, and what 
he is doing seems a more fitting tribute to the cosmos 
than, say, shooting rockets at the moon. Be 


Moss roses bloom in Northern Hemisphere garden of the Museum 
while plants on southern side rest in shade 


Alaskan poplar growing beside a banana plant dramatizes 
meeting of botanical life zones 
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for the 
Americans 


Work of the 
Inter-American Indian Institute 


MIGUEL LEON-PORTILLA _ 


Otomi Indian boys from the Valley of Mezquital, Mexico 


Four CENTURIES after the arrival of the Europeans, in- 
numerable features from pre-Columbian times still make 
the face of America unmistakable. True, millions of to- 
day’s Americans are descendants of Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, Englishmen, and other Old World peoples. But liv- 
ing beside them are large numbers of people who are 
culturally and ethnically mixed, as well as more than 
twenty-five million Indians, the descendants of the genu- 
ine oldest Americans. 

The Indian has made his mark on America in many 
ways. The marvelous archaeological monuments of 
Mexico, Central America, and the vast Andean region 
testify to the achievements of the Indians’ ancient high 
cultures. Then there are the fine work of present-day 
Indian craftsmen, the colorful traditional Indian fes- 
tivals, the surviving indigenous languages and ways of 
living. It is impossible to say exactly how many In- 
dians there are in the various American countries, but 
good estimates can be made from the results of the official 
censuses and anthropologists’ studies. In round numbers, 
there are nearly seven hundred thousand in Canada and 
the United States. Some ten million live in Mexico, classi- 
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fied as Indians partly on the basis of language but mainly 
on the basis of cultural characteristics. Guatemala has 
more than two million; the rest of Central America another 
four hundred thousand; and Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Ecuador together almost two million more. Nearly nine 
million live in the Andean area and in the jungles of Peru 
and Bolivia; three hundred fifty thousand in Chile and 
Argentina together; and almost a million and a half in the 
jungles of Brazil, Paraguay, and the Guianas. 

It takes no effort to see that the low standard of living 
of these millions of Indians presents a tremendous prob- 
lem. But the Indians themselves did not create the prob- 
lem. Whatever judgment we may make of the Conquest 
and the various forms of colonization in our Hemisphere, 
we must admit that the Indians got the worst of it. As an 
Aztec song from the time of the Conquest graphically 
laments, when the old way of life had been destroyed, “the 
only inheritance was a net made of nothing but holes.” 
The living proof of this is the millions of Indians whose 
present health, educational, economic, and social condi- 
tions so desperately need to be improved. 

True, there were unforgettable efforts in the Indians’ 
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behalf by some extraordinary figures during the colonial 
epoch—Don Vasco de Quiroga and Fray Bartolomé de 
Las Casas, among others. Nor should we overlook the 
somewhat idealistic and romantic attitude of the newly 
independent American governments, which thought that 
by affirming the juridical equality of the Indians they had 
assured their equality in practical matters. There have also 
been a number of individual efforts, many of them of con- 
siderable value, including the work done early in this 
century in behalf of the untouched tribal Indians of the 
Brazilian jungles by Marshal Candido Mariano da Silva 
Rondon and the Brazilian Indian Protection Service he 
led. But there had been no such undertaking on a Hemi- 
sphere scale. 

The first positive steps toward an inter-American pro- 
gram to help the aboriginal population of the whole 
Hemisphere were taken at the Eighth Inter-American 
Conference, meeting in Lima, Peru, in 1938. Out of it 
came the First Inter-American Indian Conference, held 
in April, 1940, in the picturesque city of Patzcuaro, in 
the state of Michoacan, Mexico. Delegates from thirteen 
nations attended, and among them were some representa- 
tives of Indian groups. 

Creation of the Inter-American Indian Institute (14m) 
was the most important result of this first inter-American 
discussion of Indian problems. Its mission was to be the 
scientific study of the living conditions of the Indian 
population, aimed at their over-all improvement. It began 
functioning early in 1942, with headquarters in Mexico 
City, under the direction of the man who has been called 
“the father of Mexican anthropology,” Dr. Manuel Gamio, 
who introduced the integral method of studying human 
groups into Mexico. 

Soon the American countries with Indian populations 
had ratified the agreement made at Patzcuaro and joined 
the new organization. What is more important, national 


Indian institutes were founded to provide a permanent 
way to put into practice measures designed to change 
the living conditions of the local native groups. Finan- 
cially and administratively independent of the 1am, the 
national affiliates work closely with it and with each other 
in planning new programs and exchanging information 
on current projects and research results. Today such 
affiliates are functioning in Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
and Venezuela. In other member countries there are 
collaborating Indian bureaus, most of them governmental, 
as in Argentina, Brazil, the United States, and Uruguay. 
Let us look at the balance sheet for these eighteen years 
of inter-American Indian work. 

Publication was a natural avenue for this new, coor- 
dinated approach to Indian problems. The Institute’s 
quarterly review América Indigena, partly in Spanish and 
partly in English, has appeared punctually and regu- 
larly throughout these eighteen years, reporting the prin- 
cipal studies, projects, and research work done on the 
aboriginal Americans. Supplementing it is an information 
bulletin, Boletin Indigenista, printed in Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and English together, that covers the current work 
with Indians in each of the American countries. Other 
Institute publications have included a compilation of the 
legislation affecting Indians in the various countries, 
bilingual manuals for teaching literacy in native lan- 
guages, and health manuals. 

The affiliated national institutes in the various countries 
have taken advantage of this material and put it to good 
use. In Mexico, for example, there are five regional 
centers of the National Indian Institute scattered through- 
out the country: among the Tarahumaras in the moun- 
tains of Chihuahua; among the Mixtecs in Oaxaca; among 
the Mazatecs in the Papaloapan Valley; in the Tzeltal- 
Tzotzil region of Chiapas, and among the Mayas in 
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Yucatan. Thus they reach out to touch the lives of thou- 
sands of native inhabitants. The Tzeltal-Tzotzil Coordi- 
nating Center, situated in the ruggedly mountainous 
region of the Chiapas Highlands in the far south of 
Mexico, amid some 120,000 Indians of these two groups, 
provides a good example of their work. 

In Ciudad Las Casas, named for the famous protector 
of the Indians, is the headquarters of the Coordinating 
Center. Here anthropologists, doctors, agricultural en- 
gineers, teachers, experts in sanitation, and other profes- 
sional people and skilled technicians work together on an 
integrated program. Bilingual people from the mestizo 
group serve as nurses, health officers, school inspectors 
and so on. There is a medical clinic, to which the Indians 
of the region come; there are experimental crop fields 
and model poultry- and hog-raising units. Particularly 
important is the training school for young Indian men 
and women who will be the most direct promoters of 
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Cuna Indian women of Panama take a reading lesson, while an 
Inter-American Indian Institute anthropologist looks on 


cultural change, providing the link between the anthro- 
pologists and technicians, on the one hand, and the native 
population, on the other. These young people, literate 
bilingual natives of the region, preferably with primary 
schooling completed, are given two-months’ courses that 
cover essential concepts of first aid, farm techniques, 
teaching, cooperatives, and certain skills and crafts. Then 
they return to their own communities to introduce the 
new techniques. 

Six of these “promoters,” as they are called, are busy 
organizing puppet shows as a teaching device. Under the 
direction of the technical personnel, they write skits in 
the native languages and present them in outlying com- 
munities to demonstrate new ideas for home sanitation, 
diet, or farming, for example. 

The Coordinating Center also serves as a practical 
field-training headquarters for graduate students in an- 
thropology and sociology. Many from the National School 
of Anthropology and History in Mexico City have worked 
there, and currently there are three from the advanced 
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training program in applied social sciences (Project 104) 
of the oas Technical Cooperation Program. One is a 
social worker from Chile, another the national director 
of cooperatives in Bolivia, and the third a Bogota lawyer 
who will teach anthropology and penal law at home. 

A network of specially built roads fans out from the 
Coordinating Center to the four subcenters in the moun- 
tains. Today there are over one hundred miles of these 
roads. At these mountain stations there are clinics, schools, 
and model farms. Here technicians, anthropologists, and 
native “promoters” live among the local people. From 
each of the subcenters, in turn, trails lead to innumerable 
smaller stations, forming a network that reaches even 
the most out-of-the-way spots. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of this action pro- 
gram for the Indians is its guiding philosophy: it is the 
Indians themselves who are slowly persuaded to want to 
work, voluntarily, to overcome the deficiencies in their 
own way of life. When they see the new houses, the new 
farming methods, the benefits in health and education, 
the advantages brought by the new roads, they begin to 
feel not just a wish but a real eagerness to obtain all 
these advantages. Frequently, groups come in from distant 
regions to offer their help in opening a new road or 
building a school or clinic. 

Today these natives of Chiapas, descendants of the 
ancient Mayas who created a great culture, are experi- 
encing the hope of a new transformation, based on tan- 
gible achievements. The latent force of these extraordinary 
people has only been waiting for a little help to over- 
come the difficulties accumulated over the centuries, to 
free themselves at last from the old “net of holes” and take 
their place as part of a larger nation, in which they also 
have an important role to fill. 

In Central and South America, similar integrated 


Volunteer Tzeltal Indians build a bridge for a road to a remote 
mountain village in Chiapas 
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Traditional nose ornaments and enormous earrings are proper accessories for the dance among Cuna women of San Blas, Panama 


centers have been organized. The National Indian Insti- 
tute of Guatemala began working in Tactic, in Alta Vera- 
paz, Guatemala, in 1959. There it has a literacy program, 
using bilingual Pocomchi-Spanish posters, and four 
schools have been started with the cooperation of the 
Indians. A clinic has given good service in vaccinating 
children and attending more than 1,200 adult patients, 
sanitary latrines have been built, and safe drinking water 
has been provided in various villages. The Guatemalan 
Institute is also introducing new crops and farm methods, 
and films are shown to explain the use of fertilizers and 
insecticides. An extensive program to help the Indians 
of the high Andean area is under way in Ecuador, Peru, 
and Bolivia, with the joint participation of the ILo, 
UNESCO, WHO, and FAO, again stressing education, agricul- 
ture, handicrafts, housing, and other fundamentals. In 
Brazil, the Indian Protection Service carries on the 
pioneer work of Marshal Rondon, establishing countless 
stations in the Amazon jungle to help the forest dwellers, 
in a program other South American countries with simi- 
lar problems would do well to imitate. 

The Inter-American Indian Institute, working closely 
with its national affiliates, has initiated several other kinds 
of research and action projects. Some are on health: a 
study of the health problems of the Mosquito Indians of 
Nicaragua; the problem of onchocercosis, a disease caused 
by nematode worms that has brought blindness to hun- 
dreds of Indians in Chiapas and Guatemala; the cam- 
paigns devoted to one of the most important aspects of 
human life—the care of the pregnant woman and the 
special attention required for childbirth and for the new- 
born. To meet this need, dedicated local helpers have 
permitted the Institute to make available, even in the most 
remote districts, a small but vital publication, the Manual 
for Rural Midwives by Dr. Leo Sloesser. Written in 
simple, clear language, fully illustrated, and published in 


Spanish, Portuguese, and English, this manual has served 
to train thousands of Indian midwives. The Institute has 
distributed more than fifty thousand copies of this work. 

Another closely related project has been the investiga- 
tion of the living conditions of the Indian woman. Un- 
fortunately, her lot is often much harder than that of the 
man in her own group. She often does the heaviest work; 
in addition to her household chores, frequently she must 
carry the water and bring the wood from distant places. 
It is she who cares for the animals, and in some com- 
munities the field work is also left to her when her hus- 
band goes away for seasonal work on some far-off plan- 
tation. Deprived of medical help, she is the silent witness 
of the sickness and death of her children. To alleviate 
such a painful situation, the Institute sent women trained 
in anthropology and health matters to study Indian com- 
munities—the Quechuas in Peru, the Cunas in Panama, 
and the Nahuas in Mexico—and to devise a plan to help 
the Indian woman. Their observations confirmed the 
urgent need for the midwives’ program, and also showed 
that the Indian women’s food is often even less adequate 
than the men’s, particularly for the period of pregnancy. 

Among the Cunas, it is true that the women enjoy cer- 
tain prerogatives their sisters in other countries do not 
have, probably stemming from a matriarchal organiza- 
tion of society that has disappeared. Yet they must carry 
water, often from distant wells, do the family laundry 
in the rivers, split the coconuts and set the copra out 
to dry in the sun, weave the hammocks, make the clothes, 
and wait on their husbands when they return from fish- 
ing or hunting. Several of these burdens can be made 
lighter by bringing piped water, safe for drinking, to 
their houses, organizing community sewing centers, and 
other simple improvements that the Indian Institute of 
Panama is now considering. Suggestions of a similar sort 
have been passed on to other countries where the Indian 
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women face similar difficulties. 

For their part, the Indian-affairs specialists of the 
whole Hemisphere, called together by the Inter-American 
Indian Institute, undergo a considerable amount of soul- 
searching during the periodic Inter-American Indian Con- 
ferences. There they reappraise their problems, successes, 
and failures, and exchange reports. The first three con- 
ferences were held in Patzcuaro, Mexico; Cuzco, Peru; 
and La Paz, Bolivia. The fourth met in Guatemala City 
in 1959. 

At the Guatemala meeting, five committees dealt, re- 
spectively, with the biological, economic, educational, 
and legal aspects, and the question of social integration 
of the Indian population. It was repeatedly emphasized 
that genuine representatives of the native peoples must be 
taken into account, to tell their own experiences and to 
be kept fully informed of the efforts directed at improv- 
ing their people’s lot. 

The Institute proposed two important new projects at 
this Conference. The first concerns the various Indian 
groups that are now on the way to extinction. Among 
those mentioned were the Alacalufs of Tierra del Fuego; 
the Lacandons of the State of Chiapas, Mexico; and 
numerous forest groups in Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, Para- 
guay, Colombia, and Venezuela—all, because of disease 
or abandonment and other misfortunes, reduced to a last 
few souls. 

First of all, it is necessary to investigate the cause of 
the rapid decrease of these peoples. From the cultural 
point of view, it is just as essential not to allow these last 


Ydmana Indian woman from Tierra del Fuego. Institute hopes to 
prevent this and other threatened tribes from becoming extinct 


survivors to be lost because of general indifference. Fi- 
nally, an approach to these disappearing groups will give 
us information that will be valuable for later studies in 
ethnology and applied anthropology. 

Work on the Lacandon problem has begun with a study 
of their present situation, entrusted to experts on this 
isolated group. The field work has shown that various 
diseases previously unknown among the Lacandons, such 
as colds and measles, have contributed to their decima- 
tion. They have also been victims of outsiders who have 
not only introduced such diseases but also encouraged 
damaging vices like alcoholism, often paying for their 
tobacco in liquor. The proposed solution is to settle the 
scattered Lacandons in a colony beside a river, since 
they are enthusiastic fishermen, and assure protected sale 
of their tobacco harvests at a fair price. With the help 
of the Mexican National Indian Institute, 14m hopes to 
make the salvation of this human nucleus a reality. 

The other new project is to give wide circulation 
throughout the Americas, in popular but authoritative 
publications, to the great treasures of the pre-Columbian 
cultural legacy. It is our hope that the more the non-Indian 
members of the population know about the ideas and 
achievements of the first builders of culture in our Hemi- 
sphere—the Maya-Quichés, the Incas, the Nahuas, and 
their contemporaries—the more interest they will take in 
improving the living conditions of their present-day de- 
scendants. The Institute has published several works of 
this kind, including: Principales Aportaciones Indigenas 
Precolombinas a la Cultura Universal (The Principal 
Pre-Columbian Indian Contributions to Universal Cul- 
ture) by Juan Comas; La Filosofia Nahuatl (Nahuatl 
Philosophy), by Miguel Leén-Portilla; [deologia Guarani 
(Guarani Ideology), by J. Natalicio Gonzalez; Cinco 
Héroes Indigenas de América (Five Indian Heroes of 
America), by Alberto Estrada Quevedo. 

There is still a big job ahead for the Indian-affairs 
specialists of America. More support must be given by 
some of the American governments, by other organiza- 
tions, and by individuals as well. Improving the living 
conditions of twenty-five million human beings requires 
working together. But at any rate there is an international 
organization that, seeking no political influence, uses all 
the resources it can command to work toward this end. 
And in all the American nations that have Indian popula- 
tions, there are national organizations dedicated to this 
task. 

The Institute, acting as a specialized organization of 
the oas and cooperating closely with other international 
and national agencies, continues its work despite the 
myriad problems and difficulties. The possibility of com- 
plete cultural development in the Americas will depend 
to a considerable degree on the results of this new sort 
of humanitarian and integrated action for the Indians. 
That is why we feel every citizen in every country in the 
Hemisphere has both a right and a duty to interest him- 
self in the situation of these millions of our brothers. All 
are invited to participate, at least by taking that interest, 
in the tremendous task of improving the living condi- 
tions of these first and oldest Americans, 2 
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ONE AUTUMN AFTERNOON, in the plaza where he went 
' every afternoon, seated on his customary bench, Pedro 
'. L. came to the conclusion that life lacked meaning. He 
a did not mean life in general; no, he was just a man. 


'. What was empty, and vain, and absurd was his life. 
Those who saw him every day sitting in that neigh- 
borhood plaza, with his paper always folded in his lap, 
his far-away, tired gaze fixed somewhere in the quiet 
evening air, could not have guessed it. But the fact is 
that Pedro L., up to this moment, and for many ‘years, 
had cherished a gentle hope. 

Pedro L. went through life unobtrusively. His fellow 
workers saw him enter and leave the office, giving at 
times something that resembled a greeting, usually avert- 
ing his face from the spontaneous greetings of the others, 
escaping quickly to his work table and burying himself in 
his mountains of papers, as boring, as dry, and as silent 

_. as he. But, as I said, Pedro L. cherished a hope. He felt 

the hustle of life around him, that life of the others 

in which he regarded himself as an intruder. Of course 
not everything in that life was beautiful, not at all. Many 
times he thought it was nasty, problem-ridden, hateful. 

From his observation point, the anxious daily hurry of 

his fellow-workers, for example, reminded him insist- 

ently of the senseless busyness of the ants on the paths 
of his plaza. Men were always in a hurry, frequently col- 
liding with each other and hurting each other, some- 
times by accident and sometimes not. They had small 
successes and tremendous failures. They got fired from 

» their jobs and worried and devoured the. ads in the 

_ newspapers until they found another. Really, it wasn’t 
very pleasant; but . . . that was life. This viscous, diff- 
cult, cruel, beautiful thing was life. And the hope he had 
cherished so long was only that some day he might be 

. caught up in this whirlwind; feel himself dragged along 
__ toward the others, pushed into their affairs, impelled to- 
" . ward some woman, toward the possibility of children; 
>) to have, in fact, his own portion of happiness and sor- 
"row, to take his own small part in failures and chances 
- for success. And he hadn’t managed it; plainly, he 
' couldn’t manage it. Pedro L. decided it was not worth 
"the trouble to keep on hoping. 

Lost in his meditation, completely apart from these 
surroundings that were so accustomed to his presence, 
he began to walk toward his house. The plaza held no 

‘ _. mysteries for him, especially at this hour of dusk. He 

had not been able to break into the world of men, but 

a in exchange, he knew exactly the moment when day 

turned into night, and a strange sense allowed him to turn 
toward his favorite tree at the instant when, for example, 

a leaf detached itself forever from its branches. But 

what could all this really mean to him now? Ignoring 

the infinite vibrations of the light, blind to the com- 

-_ panionship of nature, unconcerned with the discoveries 

_) that had formerly made him happy, given him a passing 

-®% sensation of power, he left the plaza. 
ie During the last two weeks he had been reduced to real 

- poverty. In this space of time, since he had left his job, 

~ he had used up his meager savings. The monthly bills 

“ were still unpaid, and his last pennies had just been 
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spent for the purchase of the evening paper. At any 
rate, the decision was made. His malaise, his dead hopes, 
all that was behind, definitely. 

Once he had stuffed the cracks around the windows 
and doors, checking to make sure he had blocked the 
slightest chink through which air might enter or gas 
escape, Pedro L. felt very serene, and at the same time, 
as if he had suddenly been released from tension, he 
became aware of an unbearable weariness. The moment 
had come, at last, to turn the gas cock, to sleep deeply. 
forever. His weary body, aching from the mistreatment 
of the last two weeks, did not take long to fall asleep. 

The thing Pedro L. had not taken into account is 
that there are creditors who will not wait. The thing 
poor Pedro L. did not know was that that same morn- 
ing the Gas Company had cut off his service. 

“How good it is to be dead. how good!” was the 
first thing that occurred to him when he awoke the 
next morning. Yes, this was certainly different: one felt 
light, happy, different. He had the sensation of having 
at last done something well, the unspoken certainty that 
at last things had succeeded in coming up to his hopes. 
were completely in accord with his plans. “It is so good 
to be dead” he said to himself “that I can’t even smell 
the horrible gas odor which must fill the house.” Pedro 
L. dressed and started out into the warm morning that 
was just poking through his windows. He left the house 
open, certain of not having to come back, and regarded 
his leaving with the indifference of the happy-go-lucky. 
with the serenity of those who have nothing more to wish 
for, because they have achieved their hearts’ desires. 
And the morning was not merely a warm morning with 
an autumn softness, no, this morning was full of all the 
light, all the peace, all the happiness imaginable. “The 
benefits of being dead, undoubtedly.” Once he had read. 
in some story by someone called Borges, he couldn’t 
remember exactly, but anyway he had read that hell is 
only continuing on forever in the same circumstances 
in which our life has been passed. Something like that. 
“This must be my hell or my heaven, I don’t know which. 
but I like it, and I hope it lasts!” And he walked, walked 
all morning, along streets he had never walked before, 
pausing to enjoy the racing and the shouts of the chil- 
dren in the plazas, discovering the marvelous beauty of 
the groups of high-school girls; realizing, suddenly, that 
it was already noon and that he was not tired, that he 
had not thought even remotely of eating. “Eating? Is 
that possibly a problem for me?” He could not help, 
then, looking with some pity at the poor people hurry- 
ing homeward, crowded into the buses, who would have 
to eat in a hurry in order to return, also in a hurry, to 
shut themselves up in their offices and shops. “Crazy, I 
was crazy when I wanted to be part of all this.” And 
so... time continued to pass and, why fool himself? 
he began to feel a little tired, well, perhaps more exactly, 
a little weak. After all, it was three o’clock, and he mustn’t 
forget that it was only a few hours since he had left 
his . . . former state. “Lack of practice, lack of prac- 
tice.” And since he had come to the thick wall that stood 
at the edge of the railroad yards, a cool and solitary 
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place, he sat down on the ground, then he lay down, 
and began to notice, in a fleeting moment, that, although 
it might seem strange (“Clearly I am going to have 
to get accustomed to many strange things”), the dead 
might also be overcome by sleepiness. 

When he awoke, after a short nap, he had to admit to 
a certain discomfort. He felt that something was too 
much like his . . . well, whatever you wanted to call it, 
his previous state. Evidently, you couldn’t rush things. 
No doubt any new state needed a period of adjustment, 
of becoming accustomed to changed circumstances. 
“Keep calm, keep calm.” He mustn’t forget, either, that 
in his new state he would have new privileges, that ac- 
tually he already had them. Couldn’t he perhaps go right 
through a wall, if he wanted to? “Let’s try,” and with- 
out hesitating he rushed at the wall with the confidence 
of a man who is sure of his rights. But it was strange: 
the wall refused to be run through. “Lack of practice, 
lack of practice,” and he tried again, with the same 
result of course. It is very difficult for a man—even 
one of the strongest—to resist ten or fifteen heavy blows 
in a row. Pedro L. could not resist them either, but he 
had one last reflection: “Isn’t it my fault? Isn’t it be- 
cause I didn’t try hard enough?” And he decided to 
make one more effort before giving up, withdrew a few 
yards, lowered his head, got up his speed, and rushed 
at the wall. 

“Well”—he thought bitterly when he awoke for the 
third time that day—‘after all, I’m not dead.” He had 
been granted only a false and momentary happiness. Re- 
turning to reality, he felt the weight of his frustration 
more than ever. He found himself in a small room. too 
small for all the people in it. No doubt these good peo- 
ple had brought him there to help him, and now he 
would have to speak to them, he would have to ex- 
plain the inexplicable. He began to sit up, meanwhile 
trying desperately to formulate a plan that would allow 
him to leave without speaking to these people. But none 
of these people seemed to notice that he had come to. 
As if they were puppets whose heads had been fixed 
in this position, they continued to stare at the center 
of the house, at the place he occupied, with grave, sor- 
rowful expressions. “Perhaps you enjoyed seeing me un- 
conscious, lying on the ground, and now you are sorry 
that the spectacle is over?” Pedro L. found he hated 
these people whom he had thought so kind, and who, no 
doubt, had only enjoyed his misfortune. Very angry, 
he decided to leave; he pushed aside these men and 
women with his arms, came up against the wall of the 
house, went through it and, free at last, started running 
like one possessed. 
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TecucicALPA—a_ delightfully romantic name _ indeed. 
Most historians agree that it derives from that of an 
ancient Indian realm, Tuez Galpa (or, perhaps, Tegus 
Galpa), meaning Hills of Silver. However, in his au- 
thoritative work Nombres Indigenas de Honduras, Al- 
berto Membreiio, a former President of Honduras, claims 
that it comes from a mixed Maya-Aztec tongue and 
means Place of the Pointed Stones. Either description 
seems apt, for each conjures up a picture of a bewitch- 
ing place. 

As the plane glides through a pass into a valley that 
is thirty-two-hundred feet above sea level and surrounded 
on three sides by mountains jutting into the clear tropi- 


Tegucigalpa seen from La Leona Park on the steep slope of El Picacho 
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cal sky, you catch your first glimpse of the city. And 
this is most likely to be your approach, for this is one 
of the few capitals in the world without a railroad. So, 
unless you come by the spur of the Pan American High- 
way or one of the “spoke” highways that connect Teguci- 
galpa with other towns and remote rural areas, you will 
arrive at Toncontin airport, which boasts excellent serv- 
ice and is generally regarded as one of the finest nat- 
ural landing fields in Central America. 

On your way into town you will probably pass 
through Comayagiiela, Tegucigalpa’s twin city. The two, 
on opposite sides of the Choluteca River, were united 
in 1898, with the provision that each should retain its 
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Presidential Palace is only a short walk from the central Plaza Morazan and many of the important government buildings 


Students leaving for midday recess from one oj the buildings 
of the National University of Honduras 


own town council. In 1938, they joined with some 
smaller neighboring communities to form the Central 
District. There are three bridges across the river: the 
Puente Mallol, built centuries ago by the Spaniards; the 
Puente Carias, constructed in the nineteen-thirties dur- 
ing the administration of President Tiburcio Carias; 
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and the Puente Juan Ramén Molina, named after the 
noted Honduran poet. 

On the Tegucigalpa side of the river, by the Puente 
Mallol, is the Presidential Palace. A massive structure 
with turrets and bastions, it looks as if it could with- 
stand anything—though in its history the city has suf- 
fered neither bombardment nor fire, earthquake nor 
hurricane. In fact, Tegucigalpa stands as originally laid 
out and built, even to a few streets of stairs lined with 


Congress Hall of recently completed Legislative Palace, 
one of several new government buildings 
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Los Dolores (Our Lady of Serrews) Church, fer which colorful 
nearby market is named 


quaint, colorful houses with wrought-iron fittings that 
date from the seventeenth century. 

The heart of the Honduran capital, a city of some- 
thing over a hundred thousand people, is the Plaza 
Morazan, named for Francisco Morazan, the country’s 
national hero. On the south side of the square is the 
Palace of the Central District, a handsome building of 
Honduran marble and hardwoods. On the east, the im- 
posing twin-towered and domed Cathedral of San Miguel. 


which was completed in 1782. Within, there is the beauty 
of a gilded-wood altar, a cloister, bells brought from 
Spain; without, evening military-band concerts on the 
front steps. 

Across from the Cathedral, on Avenida Paz Baraona, 
is the National Museum. Here you will find a scale model 
of the Maya city of Copan (which itself is eighty-five 
miles northwest of Tegucigalpa, near the Guatemalan 
border); an impressive collection of Maya fragments 
and artifacts; sections devoted to native birds, fish, 
mammals, and plants; displays of national products; and 
the like. In the patio there is a small zoo: monkeys that 
howl and beat their breasts, pumas, deer, great condors. 


Religious procession carries sacred images patie 
of the city prison 


Children’s carnival near the Choluteca River that runs between Tegucigalpa and Comayagiiela 
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Modern country club a short distance from town is open to visitors 


Some blocks away, on Calle 4 just south of Avenida 
de los Dolores, is the Virgen de los Dolores Church, 
with a magnificent eighteenth-century facade that re- 
calls the style of the Cathedral. Just across from the 
church is the Los Dolores market, where country peo- 
ple sell everything from live pigs to firewood, which they 
have hauled into town the night before. 

Still farther north and west, on Avenida Concordia at 
Calle 1, is Concordia Park, whose main claim to fame 
is the number of Maya replicas that have been erected 
there. 

On the northern outskirts of Tegucigalpa modern resi- 
dential areas climb the hillsides on picturesque terraces. 
High up, too, is the lovely three-and-a-half-acre United 
Nations Park, the site of the huge city reservoir. Lofty 
El Picacho towers above all. 

Tegucigalpa is the commercial center for the coffee 
\ and other sub-tropical products of the large farming 
region i: the interior, for the cotton and corn of the 
coastal area to the south, and the silver and gold from 
near-by mining operations. Local industries include con- 
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struction materials, cotton textiles and clothes, flour, 
macaroni, matches, soft drinks, candles, and soap. Most 
of the factories are on the outer limits of the city and 
so do not detract from its charm. 

This verbal dash through Tegucigalpa cannot possibly 
do it justice. The city demands—and deserves—leisurely, 
firsthand scrutiny.—E.B.K. 


Archway connecting two buildings of the Dolores market, 


which is busiest a little before midday 
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City buses are Volkswagens, ideal for narrow streets and sharp mountain-side turns 
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GLORIA FINN 


HookeD Rucs have been popular in the United States 
ever since colonial times, when the women salvaged worn 
clothing and blankets, cut them into strips, and worked 
them through burlap with a “hook.” Their designs were 
original—usually flowers or quaint scenes—and often 
made up as they went along. I hook rugs, too, but in 
more modern fashion, by pushing yarn through linen 
with a punch needle. The designs are abstract—an array 
of colors and textures imaginatively executed by some of 
the most talented contemporary artists of the Americas. 

It was about 1952 that I started working on these 
“Artist Accent Rugs” (the “accent” refers to the fact 
that they are usually only about four by six feet and 
intended to enhance rather than dominate the decor). 
For years I had been hooking rugs on stamped patterns 
—I had no particular talent for drawing. | realized that 
I needed fresh, original designs. But where to get them, 
since there were none for sale? So I set about trying 
to convince the pattern makers that they could profit- 
ably put out artistically exciting designs. To do this, I 
reasoned, I would have to show them an example of 
what I meant. 

My first “accent” rug was designed by Marguerite 
Burgess of Washington. We called her stylized birds 
“Duet.” A wool concern, interested enough to see what 
could be done in a contemporary vein, donated the yarn. 
Since this was before I had developed any practical pro- 
cedure, Marguerite painted the design on the linen—just 
as she would have done on canvas, using color over color, 
with no specifically circumscribed forms. It was impos- 
sible to hook. I tried placing color next to color—and 
ended up with meaningless squiggles. Then it came to 
me that no’ one should try to imitate brushwork in a 
tug, that there should be clearly defined areas of color 
that would achieve subtlety from their relationship to 
one another. So I set about hooking patches of color 
rather than individual strands; I raised the birds higher 
than the background and clipped parts in order to get 
a velvety texture. The over-all result was pleasing, at 
least to us. When I took the rug to New York, I was 
sure the manufacturer would approve. But all he said 
was, “It’s very nice, but why should I change? My best 
seller has been in stock twenty-five years.” 

Disappointed but undaunted, I still had every inten- 
tion of proving that good designs would sell. It was about 
then that I met Greta Daniel, Associate Curator of Design 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New York. Greta, 


who had backed many designers and craftsmen, encour- 
aged me to keep at it. She felt that the project had pos- 
sibilities, and through her I met Inez Rice Pereira, 
George Wells, Anni Albers, Theodoro Stamos, and many 
other artists. By then my plan was to make such beauti- 
ful rugs that the manufacturers would come to me. The 
designs would be by painters of some standing, and the 
finished products would be shown in a New York gal- 
lery. This way I hoped to stir up interest among the 
public, the critics, and the manufacturers. 

To anyone familiar with the difficulties of getting an 
exhibition in an important New York art salon—or with 
the improbability of getting artists to design on specula- 
tion for an unknown craftsman—this plan would seem 
ludicrous. But I believed in the idea, and was naive 
enough to think it would succeed. In part, it did. 

In September 1954 I had my first show at the Grace 
Borgenicht Gallery. There were fourteen rugs, designed 
by such leading painters as Milton Avery, Hans Moller, 
and Jimmy Ernst. That was the beginning in New York 
City. After that, there were exhibitions in the Baltimore 
Museum, and in Washington at The Architects’ League 
and American University. The American Federation of 
Arts took the collection on a tour of museums, galleries, 
and colleges throughout the United States. What is more, 
the rugs sold. But the manufacturers stubbornly held the 
view that the general public was not interested. (One 
large firm did buy some designs, but for some reason 
never marketed them.) 

I want to add here that I certainly have not been the 
only harbinger of modern rug designs. There are many 
gifted weavers whose experiments with hues and varied 
surfaces have produced beautiful floor coverings. For 
one, Lucrecia Moyano de Muniz, an Argentine whose work 
has been exhibited in Washington, has created rugs 
with very effective, non-objective designs in subtly man- 
aged tones. What I have been doing is to revive the 
Renaissance tradition of a close working relationship 
between the artist and the artisan. I am an interpretive 
craftsman; my art is one of translation. Realizing my 
limitations, I sought the best talents available for de- 
signing rugs, offering in return meticulous skill and sin- 
cere integrity in bringing the spirit of the drawings to 
fruition. And this kind of partnership paid off rather 
well. 

When José Gomez-Sicre, director of the Pau Visual 
Arts Section, saw my first show, he suggested that I pre- 
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Author Gloria Finn at work on rug designed by Cuban painter Amelia Peldez 


pare an exhibition of rugs made from designs by Latin 
American artists. Since I have long admired Latin Ameri- 
can art, I was intrigued by the idea. Rufino Tamayo of 
Mexico, Wifredo Lam of Cuba, and Roberto Matta of 
Chile are easy and familiar favorites. Through the Pau 
shows I had also become acquainted with the works of 
talented, young, still-unknown artists. I have always been 
particularly fascinated by the mystery and symbolism of 
the Latin American art that has its roots in ancient 
Indian cultures. This tradition is evident in the works of 
Alberto Gironella of Mexico, Rodolfo Abularach of 
Guatemala; Fernando de Szyszlo of Peru, and many 
others. In addition to this personal liking, there was 
another essential and quite practical consideration: these 
painters experiment with geometrical forms, which, when 
skillfully worked into a pattern, make striking rugs. 
I began to work on the collection. 

Fortunately, I have had little difficulty in meeting these 
Latin American artists when they come to Washington. 
either on study grants or for exhibitions. Actually, my 
first rug for this particular collection was designed by 
Roberto Burle-Marx of Brazil, who was at the Pan 
American Union for the display of his landscape designs. 
This one was a harmonious arrangement of squares and 
rectangles in muted browns and blues. 

I should explain, too, that the work of many artists 
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is exceptional, but not suited to my needs. Take José 
Luis Cuevas of Mexico. He is a superb draftsman, but 
his subject matter usually involves social commentary. 
Another is Alejandro Obregon of Colombia. He paints 
in a semi-abstract style, but much of the effect of his 
haunting canvases comes from soft brushwork and a 
careful working of pigment over pigment. This is simply 
not translatable into my medium. I do not want to copy 
a painting that was intended to decorate a wall but to 
make a rug that is an entity in itself. 

The case is different with Manuel Rendén of Ecuador 
and Mario Carrefio of Cuba. Neither had to seek a style 
that I could use; they already had it. In fact, if you 
know their paintings, you would immediately recognize 
their rug designs. When Rendén was here for the open- 
ing of his Washington show, I carefully explained my 
technique to him and showed him how I can achieve 
different effects by using various shades of wool to- 
gether, mottling, and clipping. Soon afterward, he gave 
me three designs, and the one I chose—after much 
deliberation, for they were all excellent—sold almost 
immediately and drew much praise when it was exhibited 
at the Gres Gallery in Washington along with his latest 
canvases. 

Rendén drew a full-scale sketch on paper, then I 
transferred it to the linen. Next came the task of color 
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adjustment, from paint to wool; it is vital to keep the 
values equal. Working from the original color sketch, 
I had to decide which areas should be sculptured, where 
I should clip (this darkens the shade of the wool and 
is never done arbitrarily), and the like. Occasionally I 
must adjust a shape, but I always keep in mind the fact 
that I am interpreting an artist's work and that the 
essence of what he has done must remain dominant. 

One of the questions I am most frequently asked is, 
“How long does it take you to hook a rug?” How long 
does it take to paint a picture or write a book? It de- 
pends on the size and the complexity of the pattern. 
A complicated design with small areas of color, like 
Rendén’s, is much more absorbing to hook than one 
like Luis Martinez-Pedro’s, which has large expanses of 
a single color. Clipping gives a velvety texture, in con- 
trast to the loops of the unclipped sections—but it is 
tedious and time-consuming (I once spent sixteen hours 
clipping an Anni Albers rug). Pressed for an answer to 
that original question of time, I would say that it gen- 
erally takes about 125 hours, or a month of steady work, 
to complete a four-by-six rug. Incidentally, I never make 
round or free-form rugs. 

However, time is only one of the factors that have 
slowed the completion of this Latin American collec- 
tion. Materials run high, the wool and linen for a 
four-by-six rug to about a hundred dollars. I use the fin- 
est long-staple virgin wool. And there is always the pos- 
sibility that a rug will not sell, which means that the 


Style of Ecuadoran artist Manuel Rendén lends itself admirably to representation in wool 


only reward is the satisfaction of a job well done. But 
the artists have been a constant inspiration. They have 
given me their designs with the understanding that they 
will get a percentage of the sale. Since I can make a 
limited edition of ten of each design (so far I have 
done only two of any given one), there may be adequate 
recompense. But there is always the chance of no sale, 
no money. Some day I hope to be able to buy the de- 
signs outright and have enough left over for materials. 
But it is a slow process. ' 
Goémez-Sicre had impressed on me the vitality and 
growth of contemporary art in his native Cuba. I wanted 
to meet these artists, whose work he said would be suit- 
able for translating into rugs. So in March 1956, with 
a sample rug slung over my shoulder, I set out for 
Havana. With letters of introduction, I met Martinez- 
Pedro, Carreito, Hugo Consuegra, Amelia Pelaez. Cundo 
Bermudez gave me a private retrospective showing of his 
oils and drawings, and I was impressed by Wifredo 
Lam’s ferocious Afro-Cuban canvases on a visit to his 
studio. I fell in love with the place and the people. I 
badly wanted to accept the invitation of Martinez-Pedro 
and his wife to stay there and work, but, as it was, I came 
home with three excellent designs by him, Carrefio, and 
Pelaez. I found Martinez-Pedro a natural for this sort 
of work. He not only paints but heads a leading adver- 
tising firm in Cuba and is an expert designer. I seldom 
make a rug from a drawing that is not specifically cre- 
ated for my purposes, but in his case I chose a collage 
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Rug designed by Luis Martinez Pedro of Cuba, another in Mrs. 
Finn’s growing collection of Latin American modern designs 


Carlos Mérida, born in Guatemala but living in Mexico, 
made this design for rug, not yet hooked 


that would need little adjustment before it could be 
made into an outstanding textile. Done in several shades 
of blue, the rug drew much favorable comment when it 
was shown with his oils at the Barone Gallery in New 
York City last May. 

It was fairly easy to select a design by Carreno, since 
his present style is eminently suitable for transposing 
into textiles. That rug is a highly sophisticated arrange- 
ment of raised geometric shapes in black, white, and 
gold, on a rich, tawny brown background—slightly In- 
dian in feeling. Carreftio also worked out a sketch in hot 
reds and oranges—handsome, indeed, but too strong 
for my purposes. 

Amelia Pelaez was utterly charming. Though she was 
involved in a project with several other artists, painting 
pottery a la Picasso, she graciously took the time to make 
a drawing in two tones of raspberry red, blue, and white, 
with heavy black lines, very much akin to her paintings. 
I have it on my frame now, and it is fast becoming a 
beautiful rug. 


32 Sketch for rug by Roberto Burle-Marx, 
outstanding Brazilian landscape architect 


My next trip was to Mexico. What a magnificent 
country! I went to Yucatan and to Oaxaca to see the 
ruins, and | felt better able to understand the art after 
seeing those magnificent stone monuments of a culture 
that was old before ours was even born. The main reason 
for the journey was to meet Carlos Mérida, a Guate. 
malan who lives in Mexico. He was the only artist I met 
there whose style was suitable for my needs. His design 
—which, like his paintings. has the authority of a mas- 
ter’s hand—will represent Mexico in my collection. The 
stylized shapes are in purple, orange, and brown, on a 
light beige-white background. 

Eventually, I hope to visit every country in America in 
order to find designs and get to know the people and 
their heritage better. Perhaps I could even be of some 
help in expanding the market for rugs made in those 
countries. The native craftsmen are skilled and pains. 
taking. But the problem of design remains. Some con- 
temporary rugs from Latin America that I have seen 
were dull and seemed much more suitable for wall 
hangings than for floor display. I have also seen hand- 
hooked rugs that are being made in Mexico. With a 
proper use of contemporary artists’ designs, Latin Ameri- 
can rugs could find a large market. This could not only 
give artists a broader field of activity but also set up a 
small industry that could benefit national economies 
(the cost would be less in some countries where wool is 
abundant and cheap). 

I still have a long way to go on my own collection of 
Latin American artist-designed rugs. My main hope is 
for greater collaboration between artists and craftsmen 
all over the Hemisphere—and for true beauty on your 
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IN ARGENTINA, 1810 


CARLOS 


On May 25 Argentina will enthusiastically and cere- 
moniously celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the events that shook the River Plate in 1810 and 
lighted the fires of Argentine independence. When the 
Viceroyalty of the River Plate had been established in 
1776, it had been considered a measure to protect the 
Spanish position against growing Portuguese encroach- 
ment. Few would then have foreseen that in less than fifty 
years the country would be ready to fight for its inde- 
pendence, for it was the native Argentines and not the 
Spanish Crown that drew strength from the new status. 

Before 1776, all of Spanish America had been divided 
into only three viceroyalties, covering vast territories 
where difficulties of travel made administration cumber- 
some. The Viceroyalty of New Spain, founded in 1535, 
covered Mexico, Central America, and the Antilles; the 
Viceroyalty of Peru, created in 1542, embraced Peru 


The Fort, Buenos Aires, as painted by Vidal, 1820 


STOETZER 


proper, Upper Peru (Bolivia), Paraguay, Chile, and the 
River Plate; and New Granada, established in 1718, 
covered the area of modern Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Venezuela. Buenos Aires, many months’ journey from the 
viceregal seat in Lima, had begun to play an increasingly 
important role after the middle of the eighteenth century 
because of its growing agricultural wealth and its rise in 
trade and industry. But foreign trade still legally had to 
be channeled through Lima, although smuggling natu- 
rally prospered. Here was fertile ground for the inde- 
pendence movement that was brewing all over Spanish 
America. 

King Charles III, who reigned from 1759 to 1788, and 
whom Cecil Jane has called the Diocletian of Spain, in- 
voluntarily precipitated the liberation of Spanish Amer- 
ica. The Bourbon advent to the Spanish throne in 1700 
opened new horizons to the country and brought the 
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Buenos Aires in 1794, water color by Fernando Brambila 


general European spirit of the times into Spain and its 
empire at a much greater pace than probably would have 
occurred under the Spanish Hapsburgs. Friedrich Heer 
described this 4s a double Spain: the one, an inflexible 
and conformist Spain, in which the King and the aristoc- 
racy, in deep inner agreement with the lower classes, 
“whose inner chaos was dominated, secured, and glorified 
through asceticism, cloister, court ceremony, Inquisition 
and absolutism, stood together against the ‘other Spain,’ 
a handful of intellectuals, savants, and artists who 
through three centuries had been keeping alive the legacy 
of the Jewish-Moorish intelligentsia from the ‘World of 
the Three Rings,’ the heritage of the Cisnerian and 
Erasmian reform.” 

The Enlightened Despotism that Charles III, the fourth 
Bourbon king, brought to its height in Spain introduced 
many changes characteristic of the period elsewhere in 
Europe. Far from being liberal or democratic, the Spanish 
eighteenth century represented the highest exaltation of 
monarchical despotism, in true imitation of Frederick 
the Great and his French models. The nobility was 
harassed, the autonomy of the universities liquidated, 
the guilds destroyed, all for the advancement of science 
and progress in the name of reason and nature. 

The measures the Bourbons introduced to Spanish 
America ran directly counter to the traditions of the 
people. Following the French system of centralization, 
the New World colonies were to be administered directly 
from Madrid. Formerly, many high administrative posts 
had been held by Spanish American civilians; under the 
new system, many military men were sent out from the 
mother country to serve as regional intendentes. In the 
first half of the eighteenth century, a new caste of Penin- 
sular military administrators arose, highly despotic and 
eager to fill their own pockets. The new mercantile prac- 
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tices adopted were detrimental to Spanish American trade 
and industry. In Spain itself, a little later, there was the 
sad picture of the King surrounded by favorites and 
flatterers like Manuel Godoy, the Marquis of Caballero, 
and Pedro Ceballos. The summit of this development was 
reached when the Jesuits were banned from Spanish lands 
in 1767, a logical step, since their political theories of 
popular sovereignty and the right of rebellion were highly 
antagonistic to the Enlightened Despotism of the Bour- 
bons. Logically also, the philosophical theories of Fran- 
cisco Suarez, Juan de Mariana, and Luis Molina were 
proscribed. 

An ancient democratic institution, the cabildo or local 
town council, played a leading role in breaking the slowly 
strangulating grip of the mother country. The medieval 
Spanish cabildo was composed of citizens chosen by the 
town, and it was the highest local authority when there 
was no representative of the King present. During the 
Renaissance in Spain, it had been reduced to a shadow 
of the glory it had known in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Brought to the Indies by the Spanish Conquest, 
it had recovered its vigor during the sixteenth century. 
Until the reign of Philip II (1556-1598), it once again 
represented in America ancient Castilian concepts of 
political liberty. 

The Basques and northern Castilians, who arrived in 
increasing numbers during the eighteenth century, again 
brought the cabildo new strength. They came from a land 
where traditions of political freedom have never died. 
The earlier immigrants had been largely Extremadurans 
and Andalusians, interested mainly in agriculture and 
mining. The new immigrants devoted themselves to ad- 
ministrative and commercial careers and soon acquired 
large land holdings. During the eighteenth century they 
got a strong hold in the cabildo, particularly after Philip 
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V, in 1703, ordered the concentration of all Spaniards in 
the cities. They gave the town council a new prestige and 
influence and made it a rallying-point for the resentment 
the colonial society felt against royal officialdom. While 
the central authorities in Spanish America may have been 
stagnant, local administration was not. It is in the vitality 
of local institutions that the true political life of a people 
is found, as Toynbee only recently reminded us. 

As the cabildos grew stronger, the gap between the 
native-born citizens and the Spanish Government con- 
tinued to widen. The town councils were increasingly 
successful in excluding Peninsular Spaniards from local 
government posts. Meanwhile, because of the policy of 
Madrid, high positions in the New World were reserved 
for Peninsular officials only. 

Napoleon’s invasion of Spain in 1808 and Ferdinand 
VII's forced abdication triggered the revolution on the 
River Plate. The British had invaded Buenos Aires in 
1806. This had brought on great political confusion. The 
viceroy, the Marquis of Sobremonte, had fled in alarm to 
inland Cordoba at the first word of the British approach, 
leaving the defense of the city to Santiago de Liniers, a 
Frenchman in the service of the Spanish Crown. The 
British entered Buenos Aires, then a city of some 55,000 
inhabitants, on June 26. Aided by a large local company 
recruited by Juan Martin de Pueyrred6én, Liniers suc- 
ceeded in driving out the British on August 12. With the 
Viceroy in flight, the city had no official head. The people 
met in an open town meeting (cabildo abierto), in which 
all could participate. It was their first taste of independ- 
ent action, something they were not likely to forget. 

The British struck again in 1807, capturing Montevideo 
on February third. Once again, Sobremonte took flight. 
A week later, the Buenos Aires council deposed Sobre- 
monte; he was imprisoned and the audiencia, a board 


that represented the next level of legal authority, took 
charge of the government and the defense of the city. 
This bold action has been called “the first spark of the 
juridical revolution of Spanish America.” Liniers, badly 
outnumbered, marched out to meet the attacking British 
and was defeated. But the mayor, Martin Alzaga, or- 
ganized the defense so well that General Whitelock was 
forced to withdraw. Their successful defense of the city 
gave the Argentines new confidence and courage for the 
next great steps toward independence. 

It was the eve of the Revolution. The last Viceroy of 
the River Plate, Baltasar Hidalgo de Cisneros, arrived 
in 1809. Led by Cornelio de Saavedra, Mariano Moreno, 
Juan José Castelli and Manuel Belgrano, the criollos 
forced the new viceroy to convoke another open town 
meeting on May 22, 1810. This famous gathering proved 
decisive. The people of Buenos Aires claimed that sov- 
ereignty was now vested in them. Three days later, on 
May 25, the new viceroy was deported and a new junta 
of native-born citizens took over the government. 

The claim to popular sovereignty was based on an 
historical argument. According to the translation theory 
(pactum translationis) of the Late Scholastic philoso- 
phers, when the throne becomes vacant authority reverts 
to the people. The cabildo argued that the vassalage of the 
Indies was a tie that joined them, not to Spain as a nation 
or to the Spanish people, but to the Crown, to the legiti- 
mate king of Castile and Leén. Ferdinand VII had re- 
nounced the Spanish throne in May, 1808. The Spanish 
people did not recognize Joseph Bonaparte as their king, 
and guerrilla warfare spread over all the country. Juntas 
were formed throughout Spain, in support of Ferdinand. 
Juntas were formed in the American colonies too. In 
Buenos Aires the town council claimed that once the 
throne became vacant, the political link between the 
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Four leaders of Argentine 
independence movement: 


Spanish monarchy and the colonies was broken forever 
and the representatives of a nonexistent monarchical 
power had no right to political authority. The community 
of the people themselves, the repository of sovereignty, 
had to designate the legitimate authority. 

The break with Spain was now an accomplished fact, 
but a long and difficult road still lay ahead. There was 
an internal struggle for control of the country’s destiny, 
resulting in Jacobinist anarchy until 1813. What In. 
genieros has called the left wing, led by Moreno, Castelli, 
and Belgrano, won out, advocating a complete change in 
the political regime. 

The Royalists still held too much power in Spanish 
America, despite the independence movements on many J 
General Manuel Belgrano fronts, for the Buenos Aires junta to proclaim the formal 
independence. They were entrenched not only in Peru 
proper and in New Spain, but even across the River Plate, 
where they had moved the capital of the Viceroyalty with- 
out recognizing the junta in Buenos Aires. The Portu- AV 
guese were another source of danger. In Brazil, the exiled In 
Queen Carlota Joaquina of Portugal, sister of Ferdinand | Teno 
VII, aspired to the establishment of an independent New | seqm 
World monarchy. Her supporters in Buenos Aires con- 


Brigadier Cornelio de Saavedra 


spired unsuccessfully in 1812 to overturn the locally run Th 
government. By 1814, the Spanish Royalists—Calleja in | ™'S* 
New Spain, Morillo in New Granada, and Marco del Pont path 
in Chile—had recovered almost all of the territory that a 1 

who 


the Spanish American patriots had briefly controlled. 
On July 9, 1816, the independence of the United Prov. | ™° 


inces of the River Plate was declared by a general con- ope 

gress meeting at Tucuman, but the military campaigns of I 

San Martin and his Army of the Andes were still neces- Dat 

_— sary to destroy the Royalist strength in Peru, Chile, and saile 

Juan José Castelli Upper Peru, while Bolivar had to lead the fight in the |} "™™ 

north. tain. 

It has often been asserted that the ideology of the May oo 

Revolution was an imitation of the French Revolution and _ 

of the ideas of Jean Jacques Rousseau. While the influence wed 

Mariano Moreno of the French Enlightenment is undeniable, it was neither age 
the only element nor the most important one. The social ’ 

contract of Rousseau, in the eighteenth century, had dis- oe 

carded the theory of a direct contractual relationship om 

between the people and the ruler. But the political theory - 

of the May Revolution derives from the sixteenth-century = 

Late Scholastic philosopher Francisco Suarez, who held aay 

that a contract did exist between people and ruler. It resic 

was only after the cabildo had deposed Sobremonte on 

May 22, 1810, that the influences of John Locke, Samuel of d 

Pufendorf and Rousseau showed themselves. onal 

Modern scholars are correcting the former erroneous — 

idea that the May Revolution was a profound and total a 

rupture with Spain and all it represented. The work of ph 

Manuel Giménez Fernandez, Guillermo Furlong. Ricardo os a 

Levene, Atilio dell’Oro Maini, Jaime Eyzaguirre, Julio a 

Alemparte, and others, has given us a new and sounder hy 

interpretation of history: the May Revolution had its * 

source in the old and genuinely Spanish political tradi- “in, 

| tion that grew out of the ideal of the common good in 0 


medieval Christianity and the great Late Scholastic mes- ‘. 


sage of freedom, justice, and charity. Be i. 


The Cabildo in Buenos Aires, seat of town council 
that played important role in Argentine independence 


A VOYAGE WITH NO RETURN 


In Mexico City’s Union Jestis Pablo- 
Tenorio tells the tragic story of the 
seamen without a home port. 


Three years ago the un High Com- 
missioner for Refugees received a 
pathetic letter, signed by “Captain 
W. T., Merchant Marine.” The official 
who read it could not help but be 
moved by the great tragedy the man 
recounted in these lines: 

“T am Captain W.T. Since I became 
a refugee, several years ago, I have 
sailed all the seas of the world, con- 
tinuing my old vocation of ship cap- 
tain. During this time I have seen 
things that are a vivid picture of the 
denial of human rights. I have seen 
how men are treated like sacks of po- 
tatoes or bales of cotton. 

“During the time I’ve been naviga- 
ting as a refugee, I have sailed under 
fifteen flags, but none of the countries 
that have entrusted me with their ships 
and crews has wished to give me asy- 
lum, either as an immigrant or a 
resident. 

“All have asked me for a number 
of documents, in triplicate, quadrupli- 
cate and even in sextuplicate, with 
passport-size photos. I have answered 
thousands of questions, but what good 
has it all done? Nobody has wanted 
to give me the precious document that 
would have put an end to my years 
of wandering. 

“All the seamen in my position are 
refugees, and we find ourselves in the 
same condition—we know that if an- 
other world war breaks out we would 
then be received with open arms, to 
man and command the ships carrying 


war supplies to the front. Then they 
would make golden promises to pro- 
vide for us. But now, nothing! 

“I ask, is there some country in 
the world that will offer me and my 
fellow refugee seamen the chance to 
be useful citizens, so that when we 
reach old age we can go there to rest 
from our uncertain and errant lives, 
and have a place that we can consider 
our own country?” 

But Captain W.T. never reached 
that old age, and will never need a 
passport, because by the time the an- 
swer arrived from the uN High Com- 
missioner, Captain W.T. had been 
killed in an accident at sea. 

However, his death was not in vain, 
because although he felt bitter and 
forsaken by an egotistic world, inter- 
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national aid has saved thousands ot 
seamen from a similar fate. However, 
eight thousand of these sailors are still 
on a perpetual voyage, without the 
documents that guarantee them the 
most elemental human rights. 

Only two months after the death of 
Captain W.T., eight countries signed 
an international convention dealing 
with refugee seamen—Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Norway, England, West 
Germany, Sweden, and the Nether- 
lands. Although the agreement has not 
yet been ratified, the nations are al- 
ready using its provisions to solve 
many of the problem cases. 

But to make it possible to find a 
solution for the rest of the seamen, it 
will be necessary for other countries 
to adhere to the agreement. Perhaps 
the World Refugee Year can do some- 
thing for them. Meanwhile, they will 
have to continue their perpetual voy- 
age across the oceans, with no hope 
other than of death, enduring the 
mocking lights of the ports at dusk. 


THE DIEGO RIVERA | KNEW 


This intimate sketch of the artist 
Diego Rivera was written by Esteban 
Pavletich for the Peruvian magazine 


Folklore. 


I always liked to visit Diego’s house 
because here one felt a Mexican 
warmth that was so typical of him, 
and because in the patio, by the en- 
trance, bloomed a luxurious Peruvian 
molle tree, called pirul, a corruption 
of the word Peru, because it was 
unknown in Mexico before it was in- 
troduced from Peru in the days of the 
viceroys. This friendly tree reminded 
me of my distant homeland. 

Sitting among his collection of 
masks, fabrics, shawls, and native 
pottery we held our conversations; 
nearby usually was Lupe, Diego’s Mex- 
ican companion, mother of two of his 
daughters. 

Diego spoke with passion, bitingly 
but with humor, spicing the amenities 
of his language with a profusion of 
local idioms, and anecdotes. On ques- 
tions of art, he was axiomatic, bloody 
and cruel with his enemies—all those 
who did not share his tendencies, his 
philosophy, his orthodoxy. In this he 
was implacable. In spite of the simi- 
larity of their creeds, there never was 
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a genuine friendship between him and 
Siqueiros or Orozco. The competition 
between them recalls another between 
poets, which occurred in Chile between 
Pablo Neruda, Vicente Huidobro and 
Pablo de Rokha. . . . When Diego re- 
ferred to Siqueiros or to Orozco, it 
was always with irony. “Orozco, who 
lost his arm in an infantile adventure,” 
he used to say, alluding to that other 
great Mexican painter who, as a mat- 
ter of fact, had lost that member in 
a more dramatic way. 

But the conversation with Diego was 
sure to be interesting, suggestive, and 
on some occasions even picturesque. 
I don’t know what Diego would think 
or, more exactly, what he would say 
about the most recent modern art. But 
in the bygone years of my friendship 
with him—I was twenty at the time— 
these were some of his opinions on 
the subject of painting. 

“I don’t believe it’s possible,” he 
told me, answering a question, “for a 
‘new’ art to develop within the society 
we’re living in. Art is a social manifes- 
tation, and even when an artistic genius 
appears, it’s difficult for an old order 
to produce a new art. Furthermore,” 
he continued, “a work of art today is 
a product of industrialization, a com- 
modity, subject to ups and downs of 
price, just like a share of stock. There- 
fore, it is subject to the law of supply 
and demand, but the situation is ag- 
gravated by its character as a psycho- 
logical product. This means that the 
artist finds himself dominated by the 
necessity of making his work respond 
to the consumers’ tastes, although at 
times he does it subconsciously.” 

I asked him whether Cubism, Futur- 
ism, Dadaism and all the avant-garde 
tendencies then in vogue would be 
forerunners of a new art, or simply 
new forms to disguise the old art. 
Diego parried my question, agilely and 
perceptively. 

“To judge current tendencies in 
painting,” he told me, “we must con- 
sider the diverse and contradictory 
factors in today’s social structure. And 
it’s impossible to say what elements in 
each of these will be the forerunners 
of the art that will arise under a new 
social order. When it began, Cubism 
brought to painting an aspect, or 
rather, a whole assemblage from a new 
reality, incorporating very important 
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elements that had previously been dis- 
regarded, and created plastic possibili- 
ties for bringing painting closer to 
modern life. And we must not lose 
sight of the power of art to open the 
way for a certain order of things.” 

Diego Rivera considered the con- 
ception of pure art definitely out- 
moded. He reacted, when confronted 
with it, with energy, you could even 
say pugnacity. 

“The supposed attitude of auton- 
omy, neutrality or indifference, on the 
part of the artist, toward the masses 
that work to create new ways of life 
—and it is necessary to define this 
clearly—is nothing but a passive iden- 
tification with the present culture and 
order of things, an ample solidarity 
with the interests they represent. So, 
since such an attitude is individualistic 

. it is in accord with what philo- 
sophically and practically is character- 
istic of the modern world. Also, it’s 
foolish and perverse to suppose that 
the product of the senses and the mind 
of a human being can be ‘dehuman- 
ized.’ In essence, it is like hiding one’s 
head under his own wing, like an 
ostrich, and may be a disguise for 
reaction. When the intelligent reac- 
tionary plays and works, making an 
object of art, as certain philosophers 
who criticize art say, he plays at pure 
art or pure sexual art, just as the 
aristocrats in the revolutionary jails 
played in France, at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth, so as not to think 
of their inevitable deaths.” 

As it is logical to suppose, in his 
opinions about art Diego could not 
sidestep his Communist connection, 
dissident Communist though he was in 
those days. Nor his long and stormy 
belligerance in the pages of the paper 
El Machete, the organ of a group of 
Mexican painters, which as time went 
on became a sort of political forum. 


Neither did his paintings sidestep his 
confessed position. Like Michelangelo 
who, in his frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel, toasted in Hell the figure of a 
Cardinal who opposed him, Diego in 
his murals in the Ministry of Public 
Education, put the effigies of contem. 
porary Mexican politicians, perpetu- 
ating them in unflattering attitudes, 
There are Vasconcelos, Morones, and 
many others. In this, Diego was simply 
following his own conception of what 
a revolutionary painter should be. 

“The revolutionary painter is not,” 
he told me, “a ridiculous and sublime 
creator of master works, but a com- 
batant, a soldier in battle, and at times 
he can be a guerrilla fighter.” 

Once I asked him why motifs of 
rural life so often predominated in his 
murals, particularly in those of the 
Ministry of Public Education. 

He answered, “It is because I sup- 
pose that, living and painting in Mex- 
ico, a country with an enormous ma- 
jority of farmers, this majority force- 
fully and naturally prevails in my ar- 
tistic vision.” 

What Diego was as a painter, the 
monumental greatness of his work, his 
almost primitive energy, the tremen- 
dous independence of his talent, his 
vehemence in expressing his ideas 
without symbolic lures, will remain 
definitely in his murals, where the tre- 
mendous and vibrant force of his per- 
sonality palpitates. 

It doesn’t matter whether or not his 
immense work is pleasing. The one 
certain fact is that our America lost 
in Diego Rivera an untiring worker, 
a true American, an artisan profoundly 
imbued with the secrets of his craft 
—as only the Renaissance painters 
were—and an artist who. schooled in 
Europe, knew how to penetrate the 
innermost recesses of his people, un- 
derstand them, and interpret them in 
his own way. 


COTS. 


Rain in Rio, Claudius in Manchete, Rio de Janeiro 
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RECENT CHILEAN LITERATURE 
Reviewed by Dorothy Hayes de Huneeus 


Among the writers of the “1950 Generation,” of whom 
a good deal was said in the last Chilean book round-up, 
one of the most active and probably one of the most 
talented is Enrique Lafourcade. Hernan Diaz (“Alone”), 
the well-known Santiago critic referred to in the same 
article (and since then awarded Chile’s 1959 Literature 
Prize), points out that Lafourcade’s second full-length 
novel, Para Subir al Cielo (To Get up to Heaven) was 
still evoking panegyrics and diatribes when the air be- 
gan to vibrate with the controversy on the 1950 Gen- 
eration. The echoes had not yet died away when he pub- 
lished Cuentos de la Generacién del 50 (Tales by the 1950 
Generation) ; while hard on the heels of this anthology 
followed a shorter novel, La Fiesta del Rey Acab (King 
Ahab’s Feast). It is to haste, therefore, that “Alone” 
attributes the deficiencies of style and superficialities of 
substance which he criticizes in this most recent work of 
Lafourcade’s. Although his strictures often are too sweep- 
ing, there is sound and sometimes sorely-needed advice 
in his observation that the 1950 Generation “never wait, 
never study, never meditate. They are possessed by speed 
fever. No sooner has an idea for a book begun to sketch 
itself out in their heads than they are bursting to see it 
written, published, the object of praise, censure, discus- 
sion, and themselves in the midst of the turmoil, well 
in the public eye . . . Trees that grow fast as a rule 
yield poor wood, giving out no warmth, serving no last- 
ing purpose .. .” 

While the output listed by Hernan Diaz is consid- 
erable, it is scarcely phenomenal, and perhaps the real 
trouble does not lie in haste alone. One of the other 
dangers besetting the younger Chilean artists in every 


field is a somewhat snobbish and exclusive tendency to 
admire novelty for novelty’s sake, as distinct from genu- 
ine experiment and worth-while innovation. An irritat- 
ing trick, resorted to at times in La Fiesta del Rey Acab, 
is disrupting clause connections or truncating non-sen- 
tences in the apparent conviction that it is better to 
break off anywhere, however little the sense may war- 
rant a full stop, than to show oneself capable only of 
logical construction based on the rules of syntax. An- 
other is a sublime indifference to the virtues of accu- 
racy. The scraps of French and English occurring in the 
dialogue of La Fiesta del Rey Acdab are invariably mis- 
spelled. Surely it must be obvious that when an author 
does not take the trouble to make sure that the Am- 
bassadors of France and the United States speak their 
own language correctly, the reader’s faith in the repre- 
sentation of major matters, on which he has no means 
of checking up, is liable to be shaken. 

And this is particularly important in Lafourcade’s 
latest book. For he is espousing a cause, and the novel 
loses all point if it fails to carry conviction. It covers a 
period of twenty-four hours, beginning at 11 a.m. on 
the birthday of a minor dictator. The problem of pre- 
senting concurrent and related events is simplified by 
the device of heading each chapter “Time: 11 hours,” 
“Time: 16 hours,” and so forth, the only exception 
being a nightmarish description of an offending jour- 
nalist’s solitary confinement in a subterranean prison. 
This is expressively entitled “Fuera del tiempo [Outside 
Time].” In honesty it must be said that Lafourcade’s 
petty tyrant does effectively quicken one’s repugnance 
against the breed. Part of this success is due to the gift 
for episodic narrative which in Lafourcade’s first novel, 
Pena de Muerte (Pain of Death), and to some extent in 
Para Subir al Cielo, tended to outweigh his powers of 
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construction. On the other hand, certain moments stand 
out unforgettably. There is the spectacle of the Dis- 
pensator on all fours, squabbling over a toy train with 
his eight-year-old son; or the scene in the sweltering 
ship’s engine-room where Jesis, the Basque professor of 
philosophy, leaps to a martyr’s death; or the tension of 
the final page, that never quite relaxes, and leaves so 
many fates still in suspense. Again, the book has atmos- 
phere. The “feel” of the tropics is communicated by the 
same piling-up of detail that is used to suggest the all- 
pervading stench of moral corruption. The rot is setting 
in among the group of revolutionary idealists who are 
planning the redemption of their island, even before their 
conspiracy is fairly launched, as the older and less dis- 
interested members foster the seeds of future disunion. 
Its sad verisimilitude is the more cogent because it is 
conveyed quietly, without over-emphasis. Unfortunately. 
the book’s outspoken attack on those who profess the 
principles of the democracies in which they were bred, 
or feel nothing but contempt and loathing for the Dis- 
pensator’s person, yet nevertheless support or condone 
the regime for what they can get out of it, gives an im- 
pression of almost caricaturesque exaggeration that only 
serves to weaken what would have been, more soberly 
presented, an impressive case. 

In his anthology of seventeen Cuentos de la Generacion 
del 50, Enrique Lafourcade himself is represented by a 
story that, perhaps more exactly than La Fiesta del Rey 
Acab, gives the measure both of his talent and of a cer- 
tain lack of compunction with which he exploits his gift 
for ridicule and an instinct akin to a journalist’s flair 
for a “scoop.” “La Muerte del Poeta [Death of a 
Poet],” which but thinly disguises a real episode in 
Chile’s literary history, reveals him in his element. Javier 
Corales, equally proud to consider himself the represen- 
tative of a decaying aristocratic tradition and the re- 
generator of his country’s poetry is precisely the type 
of personage whose self-betraying inner monologue La- 
fourcade is adept at reproducing, with a touch of parody, 
and more than a touch of cruelty. It is the poet’s obsti- 
nate resolve to walk home from the station with his heavy 
bags rather than pay for a porter or a taxi (spending 
money unnecessarily is bad form) that precipitates his 
fatal cerebral hemorrhage. As he painfully negotiates 
the steep streets of the little seaside resort of Cartagena, 
the contrast between his own secret conception of his 
fame, his irresistible charm, his superior distinction, and 
the impression he makes on the crudely-spoken itinerant 
photographer, the inquisitive children, the pert shopgirls 
on their way down to the crowded beach, is pointed so 
sharply as to be misleading. One is almost startled to 
discover that the reputation is not a myth after all. Yet 
the uneasy sense that there is venom lurking somewhere 
is gradually dissipated in admiration of the writer’s 
skill, as Javier Corales’ thronging memories of his Pari- 
sian heyday become increasingly random and confused, 
and the rhythms and images of pain and poetry more 
and more inextricably identified in his damaged brain. 

Among the other Cuentos de la Generacién del 50 
is Guillermo Blanco’s “Adios a Ruibarbo [Goodby to 
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Rhubarb].” The tragic irony in this tender and moving 
story of an imaginative little boy and his compassionate 
devotion to the blind old bakery horses was described 
in an earlier book round-up. 

The reminder may serve to underline two interesting 
aspects of Lafourcade’s anthology. In the first place, it 
would seem that pity is as much a characteristic of the 
angry young men and women of the 1950 Generation 
as nostalgie de la boue. Other cases in point are Mar- 
garita Aguirre’s “Los Muertos de la Plaza [The Dead 
in the Square],” where the implications are social as well 
as individual; “Primera Muerte [First Death],” in which 
the technique of switching from the first to the third 
person adopted by José Zahartu enables him to view a 
child’s growing-pains from within and from without; 
and two stories dealing with the saddest aspect of the 
broken marriage—the separation of parents from their 
children—one from the child’s standpoint, “El Juego de 
Papel [The Paper Game],” by Waldo Vila, and the other 
from the father’s, “Agua de Arroz [Rice Water].” by 
Enrique Lihn. 

The second element in common is the use of symbolism, 
parable, allegory, or fable that appears in a number of 
these stories, from Alejandro Jodorowsky’s “Zipelbriim” 
(a freakish version of the scourging to death and subse- 
quent repudiation of a long-awaited Messiah, whose voice, 
however, having been liberated from the vocal cords, 
survives with an independent life of its own) to José 
Donoso’s “La Puerta Cerrada [The Closed Door].” This 
latter tells how Sebastian Rengifo from childhood dedi- 
cates all his leisure hours to sleep, because only in sleep 
can he enter that radiant and magical world of truth 
on which a door shuts with every wakening—a door 
that he must learn to open, so that he can let the light 
shine out on the rest of mankind; how he strives to ward 
off death in the belief that the secret is almost within 
his grasp; and what is written at last on his dead face 
for even little children to read unaffrighted. The strange 
wager that links him in life and death with the pros- 
perous Aquiles Marambio—plump and _ self-satisfied, 
with two corners of his table napkin tucked into his 
waistcoat pockets—gives an effective twist to the end of 
the story, and provides the author of Coronacién with 
incidental opportunities to exercise his gift of portray- 
ing, satirically yet precisely, the manners and morals 
of a particular class. Two more stories in somewhat the 
same genre are also reminiscent of their authors’ other 
work. To Luis Alberto Heiremans’ tale of “Miguelito,” 
a man who has never grown up, and a tyrannical old 
family retainer, who both take iato their hearts the sin 
of cutting oneself off from one’s kind, and who are 
both destroyed by it, the cat called “Soledad” gives the 
flavour of fantasy we associate with his plays and other 
short stories. And Jaime Laso’s “Man Who Could Not 
Say No” is ensnared by his own negative qualities into 
acceptance of an uncongenial lot, in much the same 
way as the protagonist of El Cepo (The Baited Trap). 

Most of the names mentioned so far are already 
known to readers of AMERICAS, and another they may 
recognize is that of Herbert Miiller, who might be said 
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to stand at the opposite extreme from Lafourcade in the 
scale of productivity, but whose stories crop up here, 
there, and everywhere with a sort of multiplying effect. 
For instance, he is represented in Cuentos de la Genera- 
cién del 50 by “El Macfarlan [The Raincoat],” which 
also appeared in his own recently-published volume, 
Noche en Casa (Night at Home). Again, one of the five 
other stories contained in this—“A las Doce y Cuarto 
[At a Quarter Past Twelve ]”—had already been printed 
separately by the author, and reprinted in Maria Flora 
Yanez’ Antologia del Cuento Chileno Moderno: 1938— 
1958. Of the remainder, two at least are infested with 
baffling hints whose significance is never satisfactorily ex- 
plained—an annoying habit of this writer’s. But the title 
story, “Noche en Casa,” a rather pathetic study of a man 
driven to seek the company of a prostitute by the desire 
for an illusion of peaceful domesticity, is human and 
convincing; and if the satire in “El Macfarlan” is trivial 
enough, it is entertaining. 

It is, of course, impossible to comment on every one 
of the Tales by the 1950 Generation, though the distinc- 
tion with which Jorge Edwards writes about nothing in 
“A La Deriva [Adrift],” and the neat construction of 
Mario Espinosa’s “H.M.” (the theme of which suggests a 
faint echo of La Putain Respetueuse), merit at least a 
passing mention. A special feature which gives this an- 
thology a particular value for readers outside Chile who 
are curious to know more of the controversy on the 1950 
Generation is the inclusion of an “Anthologist’s Pro- 
logue,” consisting largely of a selection of excerpts from 
the remarks of well-known critics, favorable and un- 
favorable, and sometimes directly contradicting one an- 
other, but all serving to provoke the reader into forming 
his own judgment. Again, each story is preceded by six 
similar excerpts, three adverse and three laudatory, re- 
lating specifically to the author concerned. 

This novel and stimulating device—another indication 
of the journalist in Lafourcade—perhaps suggested to 


Armando Cassigoli (one of the contributors to Cuentos 
de la Generacion del 50) the idea of introducing some 
kind of innovation into the presentation of his own an- 
thology of stories by students at the Institute of Pedagogy 
of the University of Chile. Much more interesting than 
the biographical notes and the brief critical apprecia- 
tion by the anthologist that herald each story are its 
author’s own answers to three questions: Why do you 
write? What do you write for? Why did you choose the 
short story as your means of expression? One confesses 
to writing for his own salvation; another, that his pur- 
pose is simply to entertain; and between these extremes 
every variety of motive is adduced. The age range too 
is wide—from eighteen to thirty. Some are beginners; 
others, as in the case of the 1950 Generation, have al- 
ready published books, which have in a few instances 
been previously reviewed in AMERICAS, and the charac- 
teristics of which, here again, recur in the short stories 
selected for Cuentistas de la Universidad (University 
Short-Story Writers). In the protagonist of “Parque 
[The Park],” for example, can be recognized the vanity, 
the dread of ridicule, the eroticism, the selfishness, the 
feeling of maladjustment, that obsessed Jaime Valdivieso 
in his novel El Muchacho (The Boy), though here a 
gleam of pity and tenderness lightens his rather de- 
pressing portrait of modern youth. And in Jorge Teil- 
lier’s “Manzanas en la Lluvia [Apples in the Rain]” 
the poet of Angeles y Gorriones (Angels and Sparrows) 
lifts the story of a young man kept a prisoner by his 
infatuation for a provincial coquette to an almost elegiac 
plane. 


The common factor that imparts some measure of 
homogeneity to this apparently heterogeneous group is, 
according to Cassigoli himself, the intellectual and cul- 
tural background that differentiates them from the “in- 
tuitive” type of writer. Some are even, perhaps, a little 
over-aware of their intellectualism, especially the young- 
est, who have not yet emerged from the pedantry of 
adolescence. A case in point is Ariel Peralta, whose me- 
ticulously analytical style weights down a story in some 
ways excellent, in which a palpable atmosphere grows 
up around the shabby, frustrated “doctor” of dubious 
qualifications. In contrast, simplicity is turned to very 
good account by others, such as Carmen Lépez, who 
makes skillful use of repetition to underline the daily 
monotony of home and office that hangs so heavy on a 
young girl abandoned by her boy friend; or Olivia 
Saavedra, who manages to infuse real pathos into the 
secret rebellion of a provincial librarian, ridden by para- 
lysing shyness since her childhood: or Gladys Rodriguez, 
who tells in “Nacimiento [Birth]” of a young shanty- 
town wife who loses her baby. 


This is not the only story in which criticism of the 
existing social order is implicit. Another example is 
“Paquito y Dios [Frankie and God],” by Ernesto Mal- 
bran, one of the most moving tales in the collection, 
with its latent indictment of a so-called Christian society 
in which God is too far away to hear a small boy des- 
perately calling. But a more frequent theme in this Uni- 
versity anthology is that of the mysterious inner work- 
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ings of the mind, the hidden mainsprings of action, 
warped and twisted in greater or in less degree. A typi- 
cal instance is the crazily lucid soliloquy of an orphan 
who attempts suicide, “El Accidente [The Accident],” 
by Felipe Eduardo Paez. Another is “Primera Vigilia 
[First Watch],” in which a strange compound of sisterly 
jealousy, envy, treachery, possessive affection and mu- 
tual need is probed with delicate ruthlessness by Cristian 
Huneeus, two of whose other stories have just won first 
prizes in a University competition of national scope. 

Perhaps a tendency to grasp at airy subtleties and 
miss down-to-earth essentials may be noted in some of 
these “University Wits” of our age and hemisphere, 
along with the slightly excessive influence of film tech- 
niques. But the same is true of the 1950 Generation; and 
indeed there is no very clear line of demarcation be- 
tween the two groups. It would be interesting, for ex- 
ample, to draw a parallel between Lafourcade’s “La 
Muerte del Poeta” and Poli Délano’s “Final [Curtain].” 
And again, symbolic fantasy, sometimes striking a farcical 
note, is resorted to by the University writers as by the 
1950 Generation. 

Allegory and parable are also favorite instruments 
of an older writer of long-established reputation, Daniel 
de la Vega; but in other respects his work is diametri- 
cally opposed to everything that the 1950 Generation 
stands for. 

The theme of the relativity of truth is a leit-motif 
that links up several of the prose poems forming the 
first part of Dramatis Personae. The parable in which 
the poet turns from contemplation of the sunlit, joyful 
treetops to pity the roots buried in darkness, only to 
learn that their one anxiety is for the dangers to which 
the branches are exposed, ends with his thanking the 
tree for teaching him “to know my own truth and my 
brother’s.” But it is offset by a counterpart piece which 
symbolizes the embittering impossibility of communion 
between beings whose view of truth is conditioned by 
their angle of vision—a frog and a dove. The two women 
of “1° de Noviembre [All Saints’ Day],” whose descrip- 
tions of the lover they mourn are in total contrast, meet 
in the graveyard beside the same tomb. “All we do in 
life,” they conclude, “is to raise altars to unknown gods.” 

Nevertheless, if Daniel de la Vega’s writing is not 
exempt from disillusionment, it is redeemed from anger 
or despair by a gentleness and a prevailing humanity. 
In Dramatis Personae, they are manifest in the stories 
entitled “Medianoche [Midnight]” and “Los Magos sin 
Dinero [Magi Without Gold]”—the latter described by 
one critic as the best Christmas story ever published by 
a Latin American writer. But they find their fullest ex- 
pression in the first and last pieces of the collection. 
Both are marked by a tender and generous incongruity. 
The peasant of “La Herida Solitaria [The Lonely 
Wound],” striving at every fresh stroke of ill-luck to 
comfort the guardian angel whose powers have not suf- 
ficed to ward off the blow, and almost forgetting his 
own unhappiness in the task of “protecting his angel, 
helping him, encouraging him, in some way propping up 
his heaven,” has something in common with little Pedru- 
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Daniel de la Vega 


cho in the pathetic, yet profoundly touching tale that 
closes the book. 

The subtitle of Dramatis Personae might be freely 
rendered into English as First Rummagings for a Selec- 
tion. It is to be hoped that Daniel de la Vega, from 
whose prolific pen stories, essays, plays and above all 
poetry—in verse and prose—have been flowing since 
1911, will continue his rummagings until he has as- 
sembled a fully representative collection, rather than a 
tantalizingly brief selection, with which to regale his ad- 
mirers in and out of Chile. 

Space permits, unfortunately, only a rapid glance at 
other volumes of stories by individual writers. Maria 
Urzia is noteworthy for the breadth of her compass and 
the limpidity of her style. Tragedy and pathos, psychol- 
ogy, fantasy and satire, macabre and melancholy farce, 
all find a place in her Alta Marea (High Tide), though 
she is seen at her best in the De-La-Mareish elf-light of 
the title story, in which a child is disappointed in his 
passionate desire to visit the under-sea kingdom, guided 
by the music of a madman’s flute. 

In a disconcerting little book entitled Cuentos Bar- 
baros y Delicados (Tales Savage and Subtle), Jaime 
Hagel Echefiique displays a certain gift for straightfor- 
ward narrative, considerable powers of synthesis and a 
lively inventive faculty. But so insistent is his preoccu- 
pation with the morbid, the disgusting and the cruel, 
and so repugnant are the situations which leave his char- 
acters writhing in uncontrollable paroxysms of laughter, 
that one is almost tempted to regard the whole thing 
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as a merciless skit on what might for convenience’ sake 
be called the physiopsycho-emetic school of modern 
writers. Or is it rather a brutal attack on his own gen- 
eration, under the cover of apparent complicity? There 
are moments—a supernatural chill in the depths of an 
abandoned mine face; the innocence of three children 
running away from school to get married—that must 
give us pause. May not Jaime Hagel have something 
better worth while in store? 

A quieter, though mildly Rabelaisian, humor blends 
with intelligent observation and a certain poetic feeling 
for atmosphere and natural beauty in a different type of 
compilation, Aroma de Polinesia by Enrique Bunster. 
For the raw material of all these nine stories the author 
has drawn upon his intimate knowledge of the South Sea 
Islands, and the feature of special interest that differ- 
entiates them from others with a Polynesian setting is 
the insight they afford into the character and ways of 
thought of the islanders. He does not “whitewash” them, 
but his liking and sympathy for them is both patent and 
infectious. Gauguin fans will also be attracted by a 
curious story of the repercussions of the painter’s fame, 
picked up at first hand by Enrique Bunster. 

The same author also produced, during 1959, a di- 
verting trifle called Un Angel para Chile (An Angel for 
Chile). Ostensibly about a clown who discovers, at the 
end of the present century, an infallible remedy for bald- 
ness, its real object is to satirize certain social trends, in 
particular the gradual transfer of wealth and power from 
one specific sector of the population of Chile to another. 
Consequently, much of its comic value depends on local 
allusions, and is not exportable. A few episodes, however, 
are universally funny; the complications that arise, for 
instance, when a miraculously “debalded” and somewhat 
self-important banker tries to renew his identity card 
will draw an appreciative chuckle from all those who 
have struggled in the toils of red tape. 

The detective story having already found itself a niche, 
science fiction is beginning to rear its head in Chile. 
In Hugo Correa’s Los Altisimos (The Lords of Creation), 
the fiction considerably outweighs the science, and it 
has more in common with Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World than with the usual conjectural accounts of life 
on Venus or Mars. Furthermore, it seems to be intended 
chiefly as a warning to the human race to let well 
enough alone. However, the adventures of the young 
Chilean who finds himself, willy-nilly, replacing an es- 
caped “sentinel” among the super-civilized inhabitants 
of a visiting space-ship make a readable and quite ex- 
citing story, with a good deal of religious and semi- 
philosophical speculation thrown in. 

To return to earth, a racy description of an unofficial 
visit to Moscow by Raul Aldunate Phillips—parliamen- 
tarian, diplomat, journalist and ex-publisher, tireless 
traveller, and author of a series of similar commentaries 
on Berlin, Bolivia, the Far East—is characterized, as 
Gregorio Marafién points out in a lengthy preface, by 
impartiality in the presentation of facts and partiality in 
their interpretation. However, if the author of En Moscii 
found a good deal to criticize and to dislike in the Soviet 


regime, he is generous in his appreciation of the qualities 
of the Russian people, and contributes some human and 
enlightening touches to the general picture of life in the 
ussr that can be formed by outsiders. 
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PLAY MEANS WORK 


The International Recreation Association 
was organized in 1956 at the International 
Recreation Congress, attended by represen- 
tatives from many countries who enthusias- 
tically hailed the step. The purpose, as stated 
in the Certificate of Incorporation, is “the 
development in all nations, through public 
and private agencies and by every appro- 
priate means, of play and recreation, higher 
and more adequate community and neighbor- 
hood expression, better moral and industrial 
conditions.” 

Just how well we have been meeting these 
goals in the Americas may be of interest to 
your readers. 

Special field representatives of 1rA have 
visited countries in North and South Amer- 
ica. Services rendered include the organiza- 
tion of national recreation associations; 
technical assistance in such special areas as 
drama, games, and sports; and general-con- 
sultation service on the problem of recrea- 
tion for leisure time. Illustrative of these 
kinds of service were the visits by Martin 
Rogers, Frank Davidson, and Larry Suhm. 
Mr. Rogers visited seven countries, organ- 
ized five national recreation associations, and 
gave consultation service in the field of 
physical education and games. Professor 
Davidson, in the field of drama, conducted 
sessions and directed plays in six countries. 
Mr. Suhm, recruited through the efforts of 
mA and the Brazilian Recreation Association 
(one of the national associations organized 
in Latin America with the help of tra), 
taught recreation at the University of Brazil 
in Rio. Under the auspices of the U.S. De- 
partment of State and in cooperation with 
IRA, he gave six additional weeks of service 
in Brazil. 

Recreation and sports specialists have 
visited the United States to study on an ex- 
change program administered by 1ra for the 
U.S. Department of State. Since January 1, 
1957, 1RA has assisted men and women from 
the following countries: Colombia, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The ira Bulletin, containing news of the 
world recreation movement, is sent five times 
a year to leaders in recreation throughout 
North and South America. 

The United Nations Emergency Force, 
which includes troops from South America, 
has a vital role to play in keeping peace in 
the Middle East. Ira has provided great 
quantities of recreational materials for these 
forces, including musical instruments and 
song books, athletic supplies, arts and crafts 
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materials, books and magazines (many in 
Spanish and Portuguese). I had the personal 
pleasure of addressing the Brazilian battal- 
ion when I was there. 

Latin American members of the ira Board 
of Directors have been participating actively 
in the work on behalf of the Association. 
These directors are: Santiago Gutiérrez, a 
vice-president, of Colombia; Gustavo Ma- 
chado, of Venezuela; Ethel Bauzer Medeiros, 
of Brazil; Manuel V. Ordonez, of Argentina; 
Eugenio Perea, of Mexico; and Julio Rodri- 
guez, of Uruguay. 

Because of the excellent response through- 
out the Americas to the world recreation 
program of the ira, the Association has plans 
for a permanent special field representative 
to be assigned to continuing service in Latin 
America. Funds for such a position are be- 
ing sought, and we look forward to making 
this kind of continuing professional service 
available to leaders in Latin America who 
wish to organize recreation programs that 
will meet the recreation needs and desires 
of children, young people, and adults. 

Thomas E. Rivers 
Director General, tra 
New York, New York 


Thanks to AMERICAS for teaching us so 
much about the countries, cities, and customs 
of this Hemisphere. By reading its pages I 
have visited many beautiful places. Even 
more important, I have made lasting friend- 
ships with young people in several coun- 
tries... . 

Mary Elisenda Connio 
San Gregorio, Uruguay 


Through some fortunate circumstance I 
became a subscriber to AMERICAS several 
years ago. It has been a fascinating ex- 
perience. Your fine magazine partially sat- 
isfies my long-standing desire to be _ in- 
formed about our Latin American neigh- 
bors. I am one of your best promoters, 
since I usually lend my copy to numerous 
people, and I know of at least a dozen new 
subscriptions that have resulted from this. 
Moreover, when I see an article that I feel 
would be of great interest to some out- 
standing friend of mine, I frequently order 
additional copies. 

Take, for example, the November 1959 
issue. The “Where Does Mankind Go from 
Here?” series has interested me very much, 
and the beautiful piece by Mariano Picén- 
Salas was one of the finest bits of current 
writing that I have seen for many a day. 
I ordered nine extra copies of this issue 
to send to friends. One was the editor of 
one of our great newspapers and a past 


president of the American Society of News. 
paper Editors. He wrote: “It is the most 
hopeful expression I have seen since I last 
read Toynbee.” Another was the distin. 
guished author Francis Neilson, who will 
shortly reach his ninety-fourth birthday and 
who has been blind for many years. He 
described this article as “a gem” and said 
that he treasured each word as it was read 
to him. He further stated that in his sol- 
emn judgment there are not more than 
two or three people in the entire world 
who could write this way today. Another 
was Sir Richard Livingstone of England, 
Generally regarded as one of the greatest 
living educators, he wrote in equally com. 
plimentary terms. 

Lloyd D. Hunter 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Please give us another good article on 
Brasilia. Everyone should be _ interested, 
: How I wish many of our young 
planners and architects could visit there, 
since many are struggling to do the same 
type of work here. And it is needed... , 

I have surely enjoyed the years of AMER- 
1cas. I can well remember when it was 
first being heralded. I always try to sell 
my friends on your magazine and lend my 
copies to so many people that they come 
back dog-eared. .. . 

I have found friends through the maga- 
zine on both sides of the Equator. At the 
time of your pre-publication advertising 
[eleven years ago], my youngest son was 
up for a foreign-duty assignment as a U.S. 
naval officer. We thought it might be in 
one of our American nations. So I began 
getting the new publication. He was sent 
to Turkey, but I still avidly read amér- 
. 

This month, a Miss Suarez, a Bolivian 
teacher, has been visiting our schools. One 
of the things she spoke of was the fact 
that Bolivian schoolchildren have so few 
books. . . . Never enough for the children, 
scarcely enough for the teachers. That 
seems pitiful to me. I can remember a 
childhood on the Kansas plains when we 
had Pilgrim’s Progress and the Youth’s 
Companion to read (I can recite poems to- 
day, sixty years agone, from the Compan- 
ion). . . . Surely there must be some way 
to provide those children with the neces- 
sary books... . 

Please excuse both my garrulity and 
crabbed typing—the first due to age and 
the fact that I am “grounded” and alone, 
but never lonely; the latter due to this 
“demmed” arthritis that tries hard to crip- 
ple hands that have a habit of being busy. 

Mary B. Plaisted 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the 
common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, 


and Venezuela. 


The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, whieh 
met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large number of different agencies and institutions throughout 
the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
states and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. Called “The House of the Americas,”’ its main building of white marble, with its tropical 
patio and Aztee Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 

Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 
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